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OLL OF OPERAS 

AND SINGERS FOR 

CHICAGO’S SEASON 
NEARLY COMPLETE 


ary Garden May Open Year 
with “Madame Sans-Géne”’ 
—Add “Snow Maiden” and 
“Juive’ to Répertoire — 
Hazel Eden Engaged—New 
Co-Operative Company’s 
Plan to Mount Operas by 
Americans Takes Form— 
Four of Six Selections Al- 
ready Made 


HICAGO, Aug. 21.—With the wan- 
ing of the vacation season, Chi- 
}vo’s winter opera has begun to take 
finite shape. The roster of interna- 
onal artists for the Chicago Civic 
pera Association, which will have its 
rst season under that name, though 
urrying on the work and traditions of 
ie old Chicago-Philadelphia Com- 
any and the later Chicago Opera As- 
ciation, is now practically complete, 
though negotiations are still pend- 

g with several noted singers. 

Vying in interest with the plans of 
he civic organization are those of a 
)-operative company, which, without 
tempting to rival the former, will 
resent six operas by American com- 
sers between November and April, 

experiment regarded by Chicago 
isiclans as one unique in American 
usical history and fraught with .un- 
sual possibilities. 

{mong additional artists engaged by 
Chicago Civic Opera Association for 





















approaching season is Hazel Eden, 
oprano, who was at one time a mem- 
er of the Chicago Opera Association, 
who later was with the Sheehan 


pera Company, in which organization 
sang both the lyric and dramatic 


Tentative plans for next season con- 
mplate the addition of ‘“‘Madame Sans- 
and “La Juive” to the répertoire, 
well 


as Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Snow 

‘aiden,’ which was to have been prv- 
d last season as a novelty, but was 
over. 


is understood that Mary Garden is 
paring the leading roéle in, “Madame 
s-Gene,” which she will sing oppo- 
Ulysses Lappas, the Greek tenor 
nade his American début last sea 
Charpentier’s “Louise.” 
sa Raisa will be cast for Rachel 
Virgilio Lazzari for Cardinal Bro- 
' “La Juive” is given. The tenor 
Eleazar will probably be sung by 
gelo Minghetti or Charles Marshall. 
t is the present intention to give 
| performances of “The Girl of the 
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TITO SCHIPA 
Leading Tenor of the Chicago Opera, Who, After Outstanding Successes on the Lyric Stage 
in Europe and the United States, Will Make His First Extended American Concert 
Tour During the Coming Season. (See page 9.) 





Géne,” although this has not been defi- ganized for the presentation of these 
nitely decided. operas. One company will play in Chi- 
cago and the other, as announced ex- 
To Present American Operas clusively in MusicaAL AMERICA on June 


3, will make a tour, presenting the same 
works. The companies will be composed 
entirely of American singers, either na- 
tive or naturalized. 

Although the production on a large 
scale of operas by native composers is 
an outgrowth of the work of the Opera 
in Our Language Foundation, the new 
co-operative company is in no way con- 


American composers are promised a 
real opportunity to bring their works to 
a hearing as the result of the launching 
of the new co-operative organization 
which aims to produce only American 
operas. Announcement has been made 
that six works by American composers 
will be presented in the Playhouse. One 


West,” with Rosa Raisa and new work will be given each month, be- nected with that organization. Mrs. 
s Lappas in the leading parts. ginning in November and continuing un eas 
pera was dropped from the réper-_ til April. Two companies will be or- [Continued on pane 4] 
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PLAN PERMANENT 
BODY TO GOVERN 
SUMMER SERIES 
AT N. Y. STADIUM 


Success of Latest Season Leads 

to Move for Extending Field 
—Programs to Be Broad- 
‘casted by Radio — Special 
Winter Auditions for Solo- 
ists—Concerts and Recitals 
to Be Given Prior to Sum- 
mer Series — Present 
Backers to Form Bulwark 
of New Organization 


HE organization responsible for 

the summer concerts at the Lewi- 
sohn Stadium is to be made perma- 
nent, with offices open all the year. It 
is planned to broadcast every concert 
by radio over a large area next sea- 
son, and, although no official announce- 
ment has been made, it is understood 
that Henry Hadley and Willy Van 
Hoogstraten will again be the conduc- 
tors of the summer series. 

According to unofficial figures, the 
season just ended proved to be the 
most successful in the history of the 
project. 

For some 
been under 
organization 


movement has 
make permanent an 
has had to be re- 
cruited each spring with considerable 
confusion and under great pressure. 
Quite recently those who have taken a 
prominent part in building up the con- 


time 
way to 
which 


past a 


certs each year reached the conclusion 
that a permanent organization would 
eliminate many difficulties. This group 


includes Adolph Lewisohn, donor of the 
Stadium; Mrs. Charles Guggenheimer, 
chairman of the executive committee; 
Mrs. Newbold Leroy Edgar, vice chair- 
man; Arthur Judson, manager of the 
concerts; Cromwell Childe, publicity di- 


rector; Mrs. William Cowen, chairman 
of the auditions committee, and Anne 
Shingleur, secretary. In addition there 


is a long list of guarantors whose names 
have become associated with the concerts 
each year. It is pointed out that the pro- 
posed permanent organization will in- 
clude virtually none but those who have 


already come forward each season to 
make the concerts possible. 
The permanent committee will main 


tain offices open all the year with a com- 


petent staff. The auditions, under Mrs. 
Cowen, for young artists eager for a 
trial as soloists will begin in October 


and continue at intervals throughout the 
winter and up to the opening of the 
Stadium season in June. This arrange 


ment has been reached in order to do 
away with the congested conditions 
which have marked the auditions from 


time to time in the past. 

Not the least important of the plans 
is a project to give recitals and concerts 
during the period between the closing of 
the New York season and the opening 
of the Stadium season. It is Mrs. 
Cowen’s plan to make the auditions of 
the greatest possible use to both the pub 
lic and young artists who desire a heat 
ing. The orchestra will participate as 
well as the successful audition 
if the plan develops. 

As a result of the success of the 
broadcasting which marked the 


artists 


radio 
final 


[Continued on page 4] 
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OPERAS REPEATED 
IN RAVINIA WEEK 


Only Slight Changes Made in 
Casts—Matinée Concert 
for Children 


By Charles Quint 

CHICAGO, Aug. 19.—No novelties or 
revivals were given during the eighth 
week of opera at Ravinia. Repetitions 
of a few of the twenty-six operas pro- 
duced this season occupied the entire 
week, with slight changes in the casts. 

“Tosca” was repeated on Saturday 
evening with the identical cast of the 
week before, Alice Gentle as Floria 
Tosca, Adamo Didur as Scarpia and 
Mario Chamlee as Cavaradossi forming 
the same admirable trio that made this 
opera one of the best productions of the 
Ravinia season. 

The third performance of “Lohengrin” 
was given on Sunday evening, with Mor- 
gan Kingston again singing the title- 
role, Claire Dux as Elsa, Alice Gentle as 
Ortrud, Vincente Ballester as the Herald 
and Louis D’Angelo as the King. 

Claire Dux was the soloist at the Mon- 
day evening concert, while Philine Falco 
appeared as pianist. Miss Dux proved 
herself a fine interpreter of German lied- 
er in compositions by Strauss, Schubert 
and Schumann. She also gave English 
songs by Richard Hageman. Giacomo 
Spadoni was her accompanist. 

Miss Falco surprised her audience at 
this concert by wearing the costume she 
uses as temperamental Polish pianist in 
“Fedora.” She played the nocturne for 
piano composed by Giordano as a back- 
ground for the big love scene in the sec- 
ond act. 

On Tuesday evening “Boheme” was 
given its third hearing, the only change 
in the cast being that Léon Rothier ap- 
peared as Colline. Claire Dux, making 
her third appearance in three successive 
evenings, sang Mimi. Anne Roselle as 
Musetta, Orville Harrold as Rudolph, 
Mr. Ballester as Marcel, Mr. D’Angelo 
as Schaunard and Pompilio Malatesta in 
the ré'es of Benoit and Alcindoro com- 
pleted the cast. 

The third performance of “Pagliacci” 
was given on Wednesday evening, fol- 
lowed by the Nile scene from ‘ Aida.” 
Miss Roselle sang Nedda in “Pagliacci” 
and Aida in the Nile scene and again 
made a favorable impression by her at- 
tention to detail, knowledge of stage 
technique and a voice of lovely quality. 
Morgan Kingston appeared as Canio in 
“Pagliacci” and later as Radames in 
“Aida,” two roles in which he is popular 
at Ravinia. Giuseppe Danise again 
filled the réle of Tonio in “Pagliacci.” 
Vincente Ballester sang Amonasro in 
the Nile scene, characterizing the part 
with the artistry and finish that he has 
brought to all his portrayals. Miss 
Falco was the Amvneris. 

At the children’s concert on Thursday 
afternoon Dugald Stewart Walker gave 
an illustrated talk on the subject of 
fairies. The Oberndorfers interpreted 
the musical numbers played by the or- 
chestra, Alexander Zukovsky conducting. 

“Martha” was repeated on Thursday 
evening. The only change in the cast 
was that Mr. Harrold sang as Lionel. 
Queena Mario as Martha, Miss Gentle 
as Nancy, Mr. Didur as Plunkett and 
Mr. Malatesta as Sir Tristan again de- 
lighted as at the first performance. 

Friday evening brought forth a repe- 
tition of “The Elixir of Love” without 
change of cast, Graziella Pareto, Mr. 
Harrold. Mr. Ballester, Mr. Didur and 
Miss Falco repeating their success of the 
first production. 


N. Y. PARK DEPARTMENT 
SETS NEW CONCERT MARK 








Score of Bands Participate in Open Air 
Programs—Plan to Extend Sched- 
ule Next Year 


The Park Department of New York 
City, with the co-operation of City 
Chamberlain Philip Berolzheimer and 
Mayor John F. Hylan, has established a 
new record in the number of open air 
concerts held in the parks and open 
squares. Up to the middle of August 
the number of programs totaled 467, 
but the schedule is to extend through the 
month of September. Nearly 300 con- 
certs were paid for out of the Park De- 
partment concert appropriation. Others 
were arranged by the Columbia Univer- 
sity Summer Concerts Committee. 


Among the organizations which took 
part in the programs were the Goldman 
Concert Band, the Hebrew Orphan Asy- 
lum Band, the National Biscuit Com- 
pany Band, the Sixteenth Infantry Regi- 
ment Band of Governor’s Island, the 
Thirteenth Infantry Regiment Band of 
New York State Guard, the Staff Band 
of the Salvation Army, the St. John’s 


Orphan Asylum Band, Kismet Temple 
Band, U. S. Navy Yard Band, Todd 
Shipyard Band,. Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company Band and the bands 


of the Fire, Police and Street Cleaning. 


departments. 

The Park Department plans to extend 
the schedule of concerts even further 
next year. 
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League Headed by Mayor 
Holds Week’s Campaign — 
Hadley Conducts Symphony 


By W. R. Murphy 

PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 19.—The Music 
League, sponsored by Mayor Moore, who 
is its honorary president, has taken up 
a new line of work for the advancement 
of music in Philadelphia and has just 
concluded the first Music Week in the 
city playgrounds and recreation centers. 
It was under the auspices of the League, 
of which Clara Abbott, for many years 
president of the Matinée Musical Club, is 
executive director, that last Spring’s 
Music Week had such a city-wide suc- 
cess. On a minor scale, the playground 
Music Week was equally successful. 
Good music was brought directly to the 
boys and girls who frequent the sporting 
fields, swimming pools and gymnasiums 
of the recreation centers. A feature was 
the series of community singing in vari- 
ous parts of the city. These were espe- 
cially valuable in that they brought 
about personal participation of the chil- 
dren in music making. 

The Fairmount Park Symphony on 
Aug. 14 resumed its local series, which 
was interrupted by its tour in the South 
for a week. The concerts will now run 
uninterruptedly till about the middle of 
September. A very large audience greet- 
ed Henry Hadley, who has _ succeeded 
Victor Kolar as conductor, and applaud- 


ed the splendid Wagnerian program of- 
fered. Virtually all the music dramas 
were represented, among the number 
being the March of the Knights from 
“Parsifal, Wotan’s Farewell and the 
Fire Music from “Walkiire,” the “Wald- 
weben” from “Siegfried,” the Overture 
to “Rienzi” and excerpts from “Tristan,” 
“Lohengrin” and “Meistersinger.” Mr. 
Hadley, whose work is familiar here, 
gave creditable and substantial readings 
of the scores, well realizing their poetic 
spirit. 

The personnel of the organization has 
been much strengthened by the addition 
of several of the first players of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, together with 
some of their colleagues of other desks. 
These players had been engaged for the 
annual month of orchestral concerts at 
Willow Grove under Wassili Leps, which 
was again a great success. Among the 
new members of the Park band are An- 
ton Torello, solo ‘contrabass; Romain 
Verney, solo viola; Oskar Schwar, tym- 
panist; Joseph La Monaca, flautist, and 
Otto Hennenberg, horn. Manager Louis 
Mattson, profiting by experience of the 
preceding weeks, has much improved the 
conditions under which the concerts are 
given, suppressing various’ intrusive 
noises. 

John Philip Sousa is in the midst of 
his annual engagement with his band at 
Willow Grove, which will extend until 
the week of Labor Day. His _ pro- 
grams have included popular works of 
Bach, Mendelssohn, Wagner, Tchaikov- 
sky, Meyerbeer, Raff, Bizet, Strauss and 
Gounod, as well as marches and other 
works of the conductor. 





Fitziu to Sing “Salome” with San Carlo 
Opera Company 


Strauss’ “Salome,” with Anna Fitziu, 
soprano, in the title réle, will be added 
to the répertoire of the San Carlo Opera 
Company during its New York season 
at the Century Theater beginning Sept. 
19. The necessary rights for its pre- 
sentation were secured by Fortune 
Gallo when he was in Europe this sum- 
mer. ‘In addition to Miss Fitziu, the 
cast will include Amador Famadas, 
Spanish tenor; Francesco Novelli, bari- 
tone, and Stella DeMette, mezzo-soprano. 
Of these singers, Mr. Famadas and Mr. 
Novelli will be heard in America for 
the first time next season. The opening 
opera of the season will be “Aida,” with 
Marie Rappold in the title-réle. Other 
singers who have been engaged by Mr. 
Gallo are Eleanora de Cisneros, con- 
tralto, and Gennaro Barra of Naples, 
lyric tenor. 





Vienna Philharmonic Warmly Greeted in 
Rio de Janeiro 


Felix Weingartner, conductor of the 
Vienna Philharmonic in its South Ameri- 
can tour, states in a telegraph dispatch, 
received in New York, that the organiza- 
tion has been triumphantly received in 
Rio de Janeiro. The press of the Brazil- 
ian capital is described as being par- 
ticularly enthusiastic about the orches- 
tra’s performances. 





Gigli Welcomed in Concert in Home City 


According to a cable dispatch which R. 
E. Johnston, New York manager, has re- 
ceived from Beniamino Gigli, tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, Mr. Gigli 
scored a great success in a concert in his 
native city in Italy. The artist will sail 
on Sept. 8 on the Colomba and arrive in 
New York about Sept. 18. He will take 
a short rest before he begins his concert 
tour under the management of Mr. John- 
ston with a song recital at Carnegie Hall 
on Sunday afternoon, Oct. 8. 

Fewer Artists Sail as Summer Season 
Approaches End 


With the summer season approaching 
an end, sailings for Europe among. per- 
sonalities in the musical world have 
shown a‘decline recently. During the 
past week Philip Berolzheimer, City 
Chamberlain of New York and moving 
spirit behind open air concerts under 
city auspices and the proposec Memorial 
Art and Music Center, sailed on the 
Paris for a trip of several weeks abroad. 


He was accompanied by Mrs. Berolz- 
heimer. The Homeric carried Jurien 
Thayer, baritone, who sailed for Paris 
where he will study with Edmond 
Clément for several months. He is 
scheduled for recitals in London and 
Paris. Berthe Erza, dramatic soprano, 
sailed on the Roussillon to spend three 
months in Paris and Tunis. While in 
Europe she will sing in Paris and Monte 
Carlo, returning to America for an ap- 
pearance with the Beethoven Society on 
Nov. 11. Among the arrivals were 
Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor of the Cleve- 
land Symphony, Louis Graveure, bari- 
tone, and Eleanor Painter, soprano, all 
on the Celtic. Mr. Sokoloff conducted the 
London Symphony as guest at the an- 
nual Welsh Eisteddfod. Mr. Graveure 
returns from a concert tour of Central 
Europe. Hubert Stowitts, former danc- 
ing partner of Anna Pavlowa, who ap- 
peared in London last season, was a pas- 
senger returning on the Homeric. 





German Opera Company to Give Wagner 
Cycle at Manhattan in February 


Arrangements for the American tour 
of the German Opera Company have 
been concluded. in: Berlin by George 
Blumenthal, general director, according 
to a cable dispatch received in New York 
recently. The final announcement of the 
dates of performances will be made upon 
his return 'to the United States in a 
fortnight. A cycle of Wagner operas 
will be given at the Manhattan Opera 
House, New York, from Feb. 13 to Feb. 
27, 1923, comprising twelve evening and 
four matinée performances. These per- 
formances will be under the general di- 
rection of Georg Hartmann, Intendant 
of the German Opera House, Berlin. 
Among the artists who will probably be 
heard here is Elsa Alsen, dramatic so- 
prano, who in the roéle of Isolde was re- 
cently rated by Berlin reviewers as “an 
artist of the first rank.” 


Margaretville, N. Y., Names Theater in 
Honor of Galli-Curci 


MARGARETVILLE, N. Y., Aug. 19.—A 
new local theater has been named in 
honor of Amelita Galli-Curci, who has 
accepted an invitation to attend the dedi- 
cation exercises, scheduled for Aug. 25. 
One of the soloists for the occasion is 
Estelle Liebling, soprano, who has her 
summer home here. The new auditorium 
seats 600 persons, and has a stage large 
enough to accommodate large theatrical 
or other productions. 


MILWAUKEE CHORUS 
TO VISIT EURop 


Will Appear in Germany 3) 
Other Countries—Mus icy) 
Society’s New Hea || 


By C. O. Skinrood 

MILWAUKEE, Aug. 19.—The 
kee Liederkranz has just announ 
it will make a trip to Europe 
summer of 1923, where it will a; 
leading German cities and perh: )< 
in a number of other countries. |j,,, 
D. Hesse, president of the clu). ix ,. 
sponsible for this statement. Ho 4, 
that from now until the tour starts (), 
Singenberger will devote much of } 
time to rehearsing the club in preps, 
tion for the journey. No Milwayi. 
choral society has been heard jy 4 
great musical centers of Europe :, 
many years, hence the announceney; 
the plans of the Milwaukee Liederky., 
has aroused the keenest interest in my 
cal circles. . 

Mr. Singenberger announces that } 
has resigned from leadership of the \\) 
waukee Musical Society, one of the city 
oldest and best known organizatio); 
He has also. been head of the Elks’ \{q\ 
Choir and of St. John’s Cathedral (hi; 

S. A. Kern, German pianist and coy 
poser and a former choral conductor } 
Chicago, has been engaged to tal 
charge of the Musical Society and w; 
arrive with his family early in Septey 
ber. The Society will hold hearings { 
its open memberships on Sept. 11. 


DETROIT CONSERVATORY 
TO FORM CONCERT BURE\ 





1Way 








Faculty and Graduates to Be Heard 
New Trio Will Be Featured 
in Chamber Music 


DETROIT, Aug. 19—The Detroit Con 
servatory will inaugurate a Concert By 
reau this season to promote the artist 
success of its faculty and any excep 
tionally talented graduates. The burea 
will be under the direction of Alma Gloc} 
who has had many years’ experience | 
musical activities. The Trio Viarello, } 
newly formed organization, composed | 
Ruth Clynick Buysse, harpist; Nichola 
Garagusi, violinist, and Jules L. Klein 
cellist, will be especially featured i 
Chamber Music. 

Owing to his manifold activities a 
teacher and pianist, Guy Bevier Wi 
liams has disposed of his interest in t 
Detroit Institute of Musical Art and ha 
resigned from the presidency. Mr. W 
liams will for the present remain 
head of the piano department of the |: 
stitute, of which he was one of 
founders. 

MABEL MCDONOUGH FURNEY. 





Strauss and Hauptmann Among (0! 
laborators in Nikisch Biography 
A biography of the late Artur Ni 
kisch, the product of collaboration 
Richard Strauss, Gerhardt Hauptman! 


Ferdinand Pohl, and Heinrich Ehevalley 
will be published abroad in October, a¢ 


cording to foreign advices. The wor 
will include, it is said, interesting letier 


hitherto unpublished, which Nikisch r¢ 


ceived from Brahms and Tchaikovsk) 


Salzburg Festival Opened with 
Miracle Play 


HE Salzburg Festival, now being 

celebrated in the city of Mozart’s 
birth, has been attended by 
notable assemblage of art-lovers, 
including many visitors fro 
America. Among these were Art 
Bodanzky, conductor of the Met 
politan, and a number of leadi! 
music reviewers, says a dispatch | 
the New York Herald. The chief 
musical feature of the festival. 
which was opened with the pe! 
formance of a miracle play adapt: 
from Calderon by Hugo von Hof 
mansthal, and staged by Max Re 
hardt, was a series of Moza 
opera performances conducted 
Richard Strauss and Franz Scha! 
Among the notable musicians w 
participated was Eugen d’Albe! 
Selma Kurz and a number of ar 
ists from the Vienna Opera we 
the soloists. 
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* MOZART AND HIS 


QAUNONNENENUSTIUENANSOLCENUONLOUAEGAAEGUOOATEATELICLL SOTA EUAHAL 


is Legacy to the Ages in the Flowerings of the Richest and 
\fost Purely Musical Genius Ever Known to the World— 
Magic Beauties to Draw the Modern Worshipper—Divine 
Judgment of Music in the Mozartean Ensemble 


a — fe 
By OSCAR BIE 


(TRANSLATED BY JACQUES MAYER) 


PRUE PCO OLEH Pee Lee Pee een NASTANOLEUIAYAUAEGIOUNNAEALEAL 
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NE DAY at Garmasch, Richard Strauss and I sat together on a com- 
fortable white bench in his garden, before us a bed of roses. We talked 
out music, about Wagner, about Strauss and then we came to Mozart. Many 
pang of artistic work was mentioned, many a pang admitted, a little world- 
cture of the composer’s care was exhibited—those of Wagner were sur- 


ised 


e roses. 
rned to the subject of Mozart. 


nd the serene untrammeled power of invention. 


those of Strauss experienced. 
nd many a door to the heart was opened. 
Again and again we glanced at them, just as ever and anon we re- 
Gone are happiness and freedom from Care, 


The air was fresh and invigorating, 
Quickly the clouds passed over 


“Oh,” said he, ‘‘this per- 


anently vital feeling for thé ever spontaneous, ever happy idea—this con- 
ant fluency of imagination and creativeness! How one must envy such qual- 
ies, for we can neither attain nor imitate them.” 


For three days Strauss had pondered 
er a string quartet of Mozart’s, and 
e feeling of delight still possessed him. 
Come along, let’s go inside and play a 
ttle Mozart.” And we went in and he 
layed and played, interrupted only by 
xcamations of pleasure. Everything 
lise was forgotten. 
What is it that draws Strauss, whose 
astes and inclinations are to-day so 
eighty, what is it that draws all of us 
) powerfully, with such constantly in- 
reasing force to Mozart? Is it some- 
hing actual, positive—or is it negative, 
h deficiency, peculiar to our period, a 
ack of accomplishment? Do we love 
jim as an example or because we have 
thing else to love? Beethoven, down 
0 the very people, has become popular, 
ut that is no longer love; that is pos- 
ession. Has Mozart become a posses- 
sion? Mozart left an endless literature, 
ut what really do we hear of his? A 
few symphonies occasionally still figure 
odestly on programs, a few concertos 
ure prized as rarities. The choral music 
is hardly a matter of repertory, the 
piano pieces lead a modest domestic life, 
he chamber music by no means receives 
he performances in accordance with its 
ame, and the representations of his 
operas, his really vital existence, are 
usually confined to “Figaro” and “Magic 
Flute.’ “The Elopement from the Se- 
raglio” and “Don Juan” are also becom- 
ing rare. Others have disappeared. 
“Magic Flute” alone is really popular. 
The music of “Figaro” has rather be- 
cme the property of connoisseurs. The 
public, because of its amusing theatrical 
jokes, gladly endures it, though it has 
not the faintest idea what the jests sig- 
nifty. That is all. Mozart’s name is on 
all lips just as is that of Goethe, whose 
books very few people read. 


“Don Juan” and “Figaro” 


In the history of music, Mozart stands 
as a transition from the Italian style to 
German sentiment. But this German 
characteristic is only occasionally re- 
vealed in a greater emphasis upon mod- 
eration in sentiment without ever being 


strictly consistent. “Don Juan” pos- 
sesses, in truth, only a faint suggestion 
if those romantic visions which our 
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boint of view is accustomed to read into 
It is a buffo opera, regarding its 
subject as not at all over-tragic, striking 
leed a few deeper tones at the appear- 
of the ghost, but otherwise quite 
clined to end in a spirit of comedy or 
{ virtuosity. Where to-day we find or 
mand a drama, it contents itself with 


the singing of phrases, showing no in- 


ination whatever to sacrifice the tradi- 
of Italian opera—vocal form—for 
ne benefit of psychological truth. The 


tuffo characteristic is strictly preserved 


he original finale, against all de- 
nds of budding germs of the soul’s 


tion. 
‘Figaro,” too, did not pass over the 
undary. Beaumarchais’ drama _is 
wked and arranged for its musical 
fectiveness. Only gradually does the 
poser take a human interest in its 


onages, and until almost completed, 
ypera, owing to various interpolated 
out-of-place arias, is in danger of 
¢ thrown from its ascending course. 
h the “garden” aria, it returns to it 
in time. It was a charming musical 
ling of a subject which had previ- 
y excited more serious souls and be- 


tind whose mask a political face was 





concealed. He who hated good musical 
stupidity might almost have been en- 
raged at such a puppet’s comedy. 

Did the redemption come afterward? 
In “Figaro” he had merely approached 
men and women; in “Don Juan” he had 
peopled a landscape. The road branched 
off; there came the exquisite farce, 
“Cosi fan Tutte”; there came the illogi- 
eal, childishly beautiful comic opera, 
“Magic Flute,” and there came death. 


« 


Virtues Shine Resplendent 


What dramatic significance dwells in 
these works for us? They are surmises, 
fragments in which nothing was _ at- 
tained, for nothing was really sought. 
Oh, reader, do not despise me for these 
imperfect pictures of dear, old operas 
which, with a laughing heart, I have 
juggled up before you. No history of 
music, that should know them, does so; 
none dares to admit it, nowhere are they 
described or analyzed, not because they 
are not true, but because they have be- 
come indifferent to the vital art-feeling 
of our time. 

From Wagner we learned the purpose 
and program of life. Are we permitted 
therefore to apply this to Mozart when 
we ask that he should liberate us from 
it? We should be compelled to treat 
Mozart as the careless player of music, 
but we cannot do that—not the scholars 
and certainly not the artists, because his 
virtues shine resplendently over the de- 
fects of his historical mission, so that 
our love counts for infinitely more than 
all knowledge. That, up to now, the 
attempts to dethrone the dramatic com- 
poser Mozart have never succeeded con- 
stitutes a triumph of musical apprecia- 
tion, for in not one work did he make his 
way to the iudgment-seat of God, pros- 
trate himself before it and, like Wagner, 
exclaim: “I have created the music- 
drama.” 

Yes, Wagner created it, but, in doing 
so, for the sake of a system, he threw 
into an abyss his unique musical gifts, 
svmphonized a drama instead of drama- 
tizing music. and, in exorbitant, unre- 
strained endeavors for dramatic cli- 
maxes, exhausted himself so that a few 
decades afterward those climaxes be- 
come unbearable. Expression, drama, 
system, even ethics are wonderful things, 
but music will, with sweet blows, con- 
quer them. 


The Triumph of Form 


Music is Mozart. She hates the sys- 
tem that is foreign to her character. 
She hates the passion that distorts her 
face. She finds herself more secure in 
the edifice of her skillful, carefully con- 
trived forms into which sentiment may 
easily enter and even be delicately col- 
ored. but not more than can be sustained 
bv the architecture which is more dur- 
able and more vrermanently effective 
than exvression. She may decorate her- 
self with figures and not tear from these 
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in Europe this month, and special interest has centered upon the f 
performances of works of Mozart. the old city’s greatest son. 
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Mozart, from a Celebrated Copper-Plate in the Possession of Dr. Edgar Istel of Berlin, 
Reproduced by Courtesy of the Owner 


their last vestige of humanity; she will 
provide them with limbs and protect 
them from themselves, as_ she has 
learned to do from the counterpoint of 
her own laws. Drama does not appeal 
to her in its boundless agitation but by 
its development of her organized ensem- 
bles in which numerous factors adjust 
themselves harmoniously into an edifice 
of musical structure which rhythmitizes 
their individual traits as effectively as 
their general characteristics. 

The Mozartean ensemble is a higher 
drama than that of melodic ecstasy. It 
is the divine judgment of music elevat- 
ing the Counts, Basilios, Suzannes, Figa- 
ros and Cherubinos, Don Juans, Leporel- 
los, Annas, Elviras and all the human 
types which they represent into a higher 
than earthly strain and their conflicting 
destinies into a tuneful unity. It is the 
grand, the potent triumph of form. 
Form unites the contradictory elements. 
For the tone-poet it brings pain and 
pleasure to the tempo of the song, which 
is the crystal poem for the conflicts of 
the soul. It is the style which artisti- 
cally charms passion and makes of it a 
symbol, the blessing of anti-realism, the 
revelation of the inner law, a drama 
arising from the essential nature of 
music; it is reconciliation and memory. 
And the figures of the stage do not de- 
sire to be artificial men and women, but 
a peculiar species of angels. 


Mozart’s Unique Gift 
That is Mozart’s classical middle way, 
the agreement between form and soul, 
the bringing back of humanity into the 
heaven of music. But this advantage 
would only signify a historical fact, were 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Salzburg has been the objective of musical pilgrims 


estival 
operas 


The 


“Don Juan,” “Cosi Fan Tutte,” “The Marriage of Figaro” and “Il Seraglio” 
were listed for several performances each, by singers and orchestra from 
the Vienna opera, under the conductorship of Richard Strauss and Franz 


Schali: 


At a time when the world pays tribute to Mozart, this article by Dr. 


Oscar Bie, the Berlin critic, strikes an appropriate note. 


it not a flower of the richest, the most 
purely musical genius that the world 
has ever known. Periods, fashions, con- 
ceptions make no difference. The gift to 
form in music and to remain in the 
eternal stream of tone fantasy, so that 
not a moment of difference occurs be- 
tween the beauty of the creation and the 
fertility of the invention—the inspira- 
tion always rapidly preceding the con- 
vention—this quite extraordinary musi- 
cal gift has never again revealed itself 
so purely, so spring-like, so kindly, so 
knowingly. All the others were troubled 
with other and perhaps more important 
things. But music should not regard 
these too seriously, otherwise it will 
suffer in originality. The absolute nai- 
veté of Mozart’s music kept dangerous 
influences at a distance. It was so 
intrinsically powerful that its mission 
was fulfilled only from its own source— 
that mission being to create and to leave 
behind, the golden age of all musical 
forms and contents. 

And genuine, therefore, is that mys- 
terious feeling which draws us toward 
him. Though it may have originated as 
a reaction from Wagner’s exaggeration 
or the arrogances of all realistic art, it 
marks out a broad path in modern art, 
the new desire for style and a humble 
admiration for the child-like genius of 
music, which is repose. Goethe means 
for us the victory of the intellect, Bee- 
thoven passion without treachery, Mo- 
zart signifies something like a return to 
God, who in music has revealed Himself 
to us in the holiest way. Mozart’s works 
are only his earthly vision. For the 
initiated they stand in a temple which 
in the midst of human imperfections is 
suffused by a clear and serene light, 
greeting at the threshold our poor de- 
sires and cares in order to cleanse them. 
What is musical history, what is all 
knowledge, what is the uncertainty of 
an art, suffering from the ailment of its 
period in comparison to this vital, grate- 
ful prayer to one glorified! 


Sut why are we talking? So excit- 
edly, so un-Mozartean! Won’t it do? 
Come, let’s go in and play Mozart. And 


he played.... 
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Plan Permanent Committee to Manage 
N. Y. Summer Concerts at Stadium 
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week of this year’s concerts, it is 
planned next year to have every concert 
broadcasted on a wave length which will 
make the programs available to music 
lovers over a radius of several hundred 
miles. According to Mr. Childe, the very 
best and latest of apparatus is to be in- 
stalled at the Stadium. This plan has 
the enthusiastic backing of Mr. Lewi- 
sohn. 

Throughout the last season the com- 
mittee had the program announced each 
night by radio, together with instruc- 
tions for reaching the Stadium from 
various parts of the city. This innova- 
tion, Mr. Childe said, undoubtedly in- 
creased the attendance. 

The so-called “popular” program will 
again be eliminated from the series next 
year. Statistics of the committee prove 
that the Stadium audiences, both by at- 
tendance and by the choice of orchestral 
numbers made for the final program this 
year, prefer a genuinely heavy program, 
according to Mr. Childe. The attendance 
at the “popular” programs of the 1921 
season showed a marked decline in com- 
parison to the symphonic nights, all- 
Wagner evenings and programs of a 
similar character. 

The permanent organization will have 
a large central office adjoining the of- 
fices of the New York Philharmonic 
Society. of which Mr. Judson is man- 
ager. In this office will be centralized 
the five offices which hitherto have been 
seattered over various parts of the city. 
This, it is pointed out, will aid in reduc- 
ing expenses. It is estimated that the 
cost of a permanent organization will 
exceed by a very small amount, if by 
any amount at all, the expenses of re- 
organizing each year. 

The concerts committee, as in the 
past, will continue to have the active 
co-operation of such organizations as the 
National Music Week Committee and the 
People’s Institute. It is likely that the 
New York Philharmonic will play in the 
1923 series. 

The deficit this year is less than that 
of any preceding year, says Mr. Childe, 
and the attendance averaged from twen- 
ty-five to thirty per cent more than last 





year. This record was made despite a 
summer marked by inclement weather 
which forced the orchestra under shelter 
on several occasions. 

Each Stadium concert costs about 
$2,000, bringing the total of the season’s 
expenses close to $90,000. Most of the 
seats are sold at twenty-five and fifty 
cents. Several concerts this year paid 
expenses and some of them showed a 
profit. The greatest handicap lies in the 
weather, which frequently menaces all 
open air programs. 


Analysis of Season’s Répertoire 


An analysis by Lawrence Gilman, 
technical advisor of the committee, of 
this season’s répertoire shows a high 
standard set by the concerts. The list 
of symphonies included one each by Bee-- 
thoven, Brahms, Dvorak, César Franck, 
Goldmark and Tchaikovsky. The sym- 
phonic poems included five by Richard 
Strauss, three by Liszt, two each by De- 
bussy, Sibelius, Saint-Saéns, Tchaikov- 
sky and one by Dukas. The overtures 
and preludes included four by Mendels- 
sohn, three each by Beethoven and 
Weber, two each by Bach and Berlioz and 
one each by Dvorak, Goldmark, Lalo, 
Massenet, Mozart, Smetana and Tchai- 
kovsky. There were Suites by Bizet, 
Charpentier, Grieg, Ippolitoff-Ivaroff 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff. The list of con- 
certos included works by Bruch, Liszt, 
MacDowell, Tchaikovsky, Strauss and 
Grieg. 

Among selections from the operas of 
Wagner were two which are so rarely 
heard outside the walls of an opera 
house as to be almost novelties as con- 
cert pieces. These were Tristan’s Vis- 
ion and Klingsor’s Magic Garden and 
the Scene of the Flower Girls from “‘Par- 
sifal. 

Of much interest was the list of com- 
positions by American composers, which 
included ten by Henry Hadley, three by 
Edward MacDowell, two each by Ethel- 
bert Nevin and Lucius Hosmer and one 
each by Joseph C. Breil, George W. 
Chadwick, H. N. Dunham, James P. 
Dunn, Henry F. Gilbert, Victor Her- 
bert, W. H. Humiston, Allan L. Langley, 
John Powell, Charles S. Skilton, Deems 
Taylor and Wintter Watts. 





PAVLOWA IN MONTREAL 





Daneer Goes to Meet Japanese Audiences 
—French Community Singing 

MONTREAL, Aug. 19.—Anna Pavlowa 
passed through Montreal on Aug. 17 on 
her way to the Orient. While express- 
ing herself as delighted at the oppor- 
tunity of appearing before Japanese 
audiences, she said that she would 
eagerly look forward to the renewal of 
her friendship with the Americans. _ 

The all-French open-air community 
singing on Aug. 15 under the joint aus- 
pices of the Brassard Choir, the Kiwanis 
Club and the Grenadier Guards, was a 
great success. This was the first French 
program to be given by these groups, 
and the first public singing for French 
citizens this season. 

Creatore is delighting large crowds 
with his band at Dominion Park this 
week. 

HARCOURT FARMER. 





Casella to Present Novelties in Coming 
American Tour 

The first performance in America of 
Albeniz’s “Rhapsodie Espagnole” for 
Piano and Orchestra will be one of the 
features of Alfredo Casella’s American 
tour which opens in January. Other 
novelties will be the pianist’s own 
“Elegia Eroica’ composed in 1917, and 
“Pupazzetti,” written for four hands in 
1916 and scored for orchestra in 1920, 
Stravinsky’s “Piano Rag Music,” Castel- 
nuovo’s “Cipressi” and his own Sona- 
tina. Before sailing for America, Mr. 
Casella will be heard in Vienna in reci- 
tal and also as soloist with the Vienna 
Philharmonic; in Prague with the Phil- 
harmonic, with the Society of Modern 
Music and in recital; in Cologne with 
the Tonkunstlerverein and in two reci- 
tals; in Munich with orchestra and in 
recital; in Frankfort in recital, and in 
two recitals in Berlin. He will also be 
heard in Paris and the principal French 
cities and will make two weeks’ tours 
of both Italy and England. In addition 
to his orchestral engagements with the 


Boston Symphony in Boston, Cambridge 
and Washington and with the Chicago 
Symphony, Mr. Casella will give recitals 
throughout the country. 


EASTMAN THEATER OPENING 








Symphony and Organ, with Soloist, to 
Be Heard on Program 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Aug. 19.—The offi- 
cial opening of the Eastman Theater, 
owned by the University of Rochester, 
through the gift of George Eastman, 
founder of the Eastman School of Music, 
has been set for Sept. 4. The newly or- 
ganized symphony, with a personnel of 
sixty-two players, of which Arthur Alex- 
ander is musical director and Victor 
Wagner conductor, will be heard for the 
first time on this occasion. The new 
Austin organ will also be “opened” at 
this event, the organists to be heard in- 


cluding Dezzo D’Antalffy and John 
Hammond. The soloist on the initial 


program will be Marion Armstrong, so- 
prano. Esther Gustafson, interpretive 
dancer, will also participate. 

The purpose of Mr. Eastman in found- 
ing the theater is an educational one. 
In a recent statement he says: “It is 
impossible to buy an appreciation of mu- 
sic, and yet without the presence of a 
large body of people who get joy out of 
music, any attempt to develop the musi- 
cal resources of any city is doomed to 
failure. Because in Rochester we real- 
ize this, we have undertaken a scheme 
for building musical capacity on a large 
scale from childhood.” 

Ithaca Conservatory Prepares for Active 
Fall Term 


ITHACA, N. Y., Aug. 19.—The summer 
school term of Ithaca Conservatory just 
completed furnished many of the stu- 
dents who attended with an _ oppor- 
tunity for advanced work in preparation 
for the regular courses, which are to 
open next month, The fall term is to 
begin on Sept. 21 with the largest regis- 
tration of students in the history of 
the institution. This increase will be met 
by the acquisition of two new schools, 
the Chautauqua and Lyceum Arts 








School and the Conway Military Band 
School, the engagement, of twenty-five 
new teachers, and the provision of aug- 
mented dormitory facilities. The new 
schools will be headed by Dr. Edward 
Amherst Ott and Patrick Conway re- 
spectively. The increase in students is 
shown in all departments, including the 
vocal, piano, and violin sections, the pi- 
ano-tuning department, Williams School 
of Expression and Dramatic Art, Ithaca 
Academy of Public School Music, Martin 
Institute for Speech Correction, Con- 
way Military Band School, Chautauqua 
and Lyceum Arts School and Dr. A. H. 
Sharpe’s Ithaca School of Physical Edu- 
cation. The free scholarship examina- 
tions will be held on Sept. 16 at the 
schools. L. E. M. 


HEAR SCHUMANN HEINK AT 
OCEAN GROVE AUDITORIUM 








Contralto Sings to Great Audience of 
Seaside Residents with Arthur 


Loesser at Piano 

OCEAN GROVE, N. J., Aug. 19.—Er- 
nestine Schumann Heink, in her annual 
recital at the Auditorium on Aug. 19, 
was welcomed by a large and most en- 
thusiastic audience. Assisted at the 
piano by Arthur Loesser, the singer 
gave of the very best of her art in a 
comprehensive program. 

Opening the concert with the aria 
from “Mitrane,” “Ah, rendimi,” sung 
with artistic effect, she was successively 
heard in Brungdne’s “Warning,” from 
“Tristan,” and the familiar aria from 
“Samson et Dalila,” which she sang in 
German. Among other numbers were 
the aria, “Oh, Rest in the Lord,” from 
“Elijah,” and the Brindisi from Doni- 
zetti’s “Lucrezia Borgia.” 

The more intimate numbers. which 
never fail to appeal to the artist’s listen- 
ers were also given effective interpreta- 
tions. The Brahms “Wiegenlied,” a 
spinning song from the Reimann Col- 
lection; Schubert’s “Die Forelle” and 
numbers by Chadwick, Gertrude Ross, 
LaForge and Stephens were represent- 
ed. Encores formed the usual large 
addition to the list. 

Mr. Loesser also won favorable com- 
ment in his piano solo work. He was 
heard in a Paderewski Legende, a Rondo 
by John Field, the Rachmaninoff Pre- 
— G Minor and a Moszkowski Valse 
in E. 


CLOSE CONCERT SERIES 
IN CUBS’ PARK, CHICAGO 








Van Gordon and Marshall Acclaimed by 
Big Audience in Program of 
Operatic Music 


CuIcago, Aug. 19.—Cyrena Van Gor- 
don, contralto, and Charles Marshall, 
tenor, were the soloists at the last of 
the B’nai B’rith concerts at the Cubs’ 
Ball Park on Wednesday evening, and 
were warmly acclaimed. 

Miss Van Gordon, in “Mon cceur 
s’ouvre a ta voix,” from “Samson et 


Dalila,” sang with full and round tone, 
rich in color and quality and added “The 
Cry of the Valkyrie.” “O Don Fatale” 
from “Don Carlos,” was also given by 
Miss Van Gordon. ; 
Mr. Marshall’s first aria “Morte 
d’Otello” from Verdi’s opera, was greeted 
with enthusiasm, The aria was delivered 
with tense dramatic feeling, a tone of 
unusual beauty and clarity, and with 
superb vocal control. The tenor added 
“O Sole Mio” as an extra, and was forced 
to repeat it before the audience would 
permit the concert to continue. Mr. 
Marshall sang “Rachem” by Mana- 
Zucca in the last half of the program, 
and had to add “Kili Eili,” and Buzzi- 
Peccia’s “Lolita” before the audience 
would allow him to go. The two artists 
gave the “Judgment” duet from “Aida,” 
their voices harmonizing admirably. 
The orchestra played the “Oberon” 
Overture, “Adagio Pathétique,” by Go- 
dard, the second Entr’acte from “Jewels 
of the Madonna,” a “Festival March” 
composed by Eric DeLamarter, with solo 
sung by Miss Van Gordon, and other 
numbers. An audience estimated at 
10,000 persons attended the concert. 





WILLIAMSTOWN, MaAss.—Louis Robert, 
organist, gave an attractive recital at 
Chapin Hall. Alice King, soprano, was 
the soloist in a program given at the 


home of Mr. and Mrs. William H. 
Doughty. Mr. Robert was the accom- 
panist. 
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Chicago Opera Plans 
Take Definite Sh iy, 
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Eleanor Everest Freer is ch 

Rachel Busey Kinsolving, manay » ; 
bert Wilson, musical director; «+; \¢ 
Luening, conductor, and Lester | ;),, 
stage director. : 


Four Works Selected 


Four of the operas to be 
are “Shanewis,” by Cadman; “cy, 
Dancer,” by Hugo; “The Lege: |.” }, 
Breil, and “Traitor Mandolin,” b. },, 
vey W. Loomis. The other two pe». 
will be selected from among the /0)|p, 
ing: “Daughter of the Fores:.” 
Nevin; “Fantasy Delft,” by Gilb 
Lover’s Tale,” by Marion; “Snow Bj,,» 
by Stearns; “Love’s Sacrifice,” by Chaj. 
wick; “Madeleine,” by Herbert; “I. (. 
sicana,” by Brown; “Lover’s Knot,” }y 
Buchalter; “Rip Van Winkle,” by Jy. 
dor, and “The Echo,” by Frank Pattey. 
son. 

The singers already engaged incly) 
Edith Allan, Beryl Brown and _ (ji, 
June Lacey, sopranos; Eva Gordon, ¢». 
tralto; Floyd Jones and B. Fred Wis: 
tenors; Joel Dewey Lay and Gilbert W}. 
son, baritones, and Mark Love, bas 
The first audition for singers was sched. 
uled for Aug. 25 in the Fine Arts Build. 
ing. CHARLES QUINT. 


ATLANTIC CITY THRONG 
APPLAUDS GALLI-CUR( 








Soprano Welcomed in Summer Recital— 
Vera Curtis Sings with Vassella’s 
Band at Steel Pier 


ATLANTIC CiTy, N. J., Aug. 21- 
Amelita Galli-Curci was heard in 
special summer engagement at. th 
Garden Pier Theater on the after. 
noon of Aug. 20. The auditorium an 
stage were completely filled for the ur- 
usual event. The soprano was assisted 
in her recital of interesting numbers by 
Homer Samuels, pianist, and Manue 
Berenguer, flautist. The diva, who wa: 
in fine voice and the best of spirits, was 
compelled almost to double the length 
of her program with encores. The con- 
cert was given under the local auspices 
of the Keystone management of Phila- 
delphia, which has engaged Ernestin 
Schumann Heink for a concert at the 
same theater on Aug. 27. 

Vassella’s Band, under the leadershi 
of Oreste Vassella, continues to attract 
thousands of persons to the conceris 
given every afternoon and evening a! 
the Steel Pier. Vera Curtis, operati 
soprano, was the soloist on the evening 
of Aug. 20. 

GIANNI VIAFORA. 


Chicago Composers’ Day at Pageant 


Cuicago, Aug. 19.—The Illinois Feder: 
ation of Women’s Clubs sponsored a twi- 
light musicale on the Municipal Pier for 
the Pageant of Progress on Aug. 6, 2! 
which many compositions by Chicag 
composers were heard. The artists 
were Theodora Sturkow-Ryder, pianist 
Eugene Stinson, baritone; Clara Louis 
Thurston, harpist, and Rhea Doroth 
Lynch, violinist. Composers represente( 
were Leo Sowerby, Rossetter Céle, Ma! 
E. Oberndorfer, Mabel McDuffie, He 
bert Butler, Buena Carter, John Ald 
Carpenter, Louis Victor Saar, Elea! 
E. Freer, Herbert Hyde, M. Jeannet' 
Loudon, Felix Borowski, Richard ( 
wonky and Mme. Sturkow-Ryder. 





Twelve Operas for Zuro Brooklyn Season 


Josiah Zuro, who is to give a 
weeks’ season of opera at popular p1 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music ) 
ginning Sept. 11, has announced that 
addition to the opening opera of “Ca! 
men,” with Marguerita Sylva in 
title-réle, the company will be heard 
“Aida,” “Trovatore,” “Traviata,” “Ri; 
letto,” “Forza del Destino,” “Lucia, 
“Barber of Seville,” “Gioconda, 


“Faust,” “Tales of Hoffmann,” “Caval- 


leria Rusticana,” “Pagliacci” and 
hengrin.” Rehearsals for the prod: 
tions are now being held. 





Mabel Corlew, soprano, has_ bee! 


spending part of her vacation in Bellow: 


Falls, Vt., the home of her early 

cestors in America. She will be 
Oneonta, N. Y., until she returns to N 
York soon after the first of Septemb: 
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> Sultry Days Find Artists on Outdoor Holiday 
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Dorot! STILL WATERS AND VISTAS GREEN FORM EFFECTIVE BACKGROUNDS FOR MUSICIANS’ LEISURE 
le, Ma ‘BN. . Walter Greene, Baritone, and His Niece Find Canoeing a Restful Pastime. No. . Ruth Kemper, Violinist, and Elbert ‘Hubbard II Laughingly Ponder the Slicing of a Joint 
fie, Her Birthday Cake. No. 3 Erika’ Morini, Violinist, Succumbs to the Lure of a Tyrolean Stream. No. 4— A Study in Strenuous Exercise: Featuring William Simmons, Baritone (Left), 
in Ald and Raoul Vidas, Violinist. No. 5—Anna Case, Soprano, Finds a Background for Her Latest Picture in the Eiffel Tower. No. 6—Rafaelo Diaz, Tenor of the Metropolitan, Takes 
Eleat His Smiling Ease at San Antonio, Tex., His Birthplace. No. 7—-Marie Miller, Harpist, Is: Discovered in Her Garden at Erie, Pa. No. 8—Lenora Sparkes, Soprano of the Metro- 
‘feannet! politan, at Her Desk in “The Nest.” Her Long Island Home. No. 9—Dicie Howe!!, Soprano, Gathers Grapes on a Carolina Plantation. No. 10—Martha Phillips, Swedish 
rd | Soprano, Considers—Not the Lily, but—Some Flowers That Grew Outside Her Cottage at Lake Placid, N. Y. 
Tr. m 
\UUNNING the heat of the sun is port” of terra firma; the violinist, too—- and Raoui Vidas in consultation over Erie, Pa. She is shown after having 
n Season##’ the favorite diversion at this be- but why go on? One would have to find the whirring mechanism. When Mr. listened to the Tennysonian invitation 
> a twofmMighted season of the year, when furs hypotheses for such formidable instru- Simmons took a day free recently to ap- to “come into the garden.” 
r pricesfare tucked away in camphor. The crea- ments as organ, piccolo and zither! pear as soloist at the Stadium, rumor _ Lenora Sparkes, after spending the 
lusic tive and the i LAIR BOD fee # Walter Greene, baritone, finds Kent’s had it that the mower went rusty from first part of her vacation in England 
| tha a th: t e interpretative a ee Se no Hill, Me., cool and congenial for canoe- _ grief! -_ sae _ with her family, is now at her summer 
f — than his fellows, has heeded the ing. He is seen, accompanied by his Anna Case’s step seems light and home, to rest and to work on her recital 
hin al of the (relatively) wild. A collec- niece, manning a fragile craft. | springy on the pictured occasion of her programs. She recently participated in 
hear -- of particularly engaging locales is Even a violinist sometimes finds time Parisian promenade. [he soprano is_ a benefit concert. . 
eR _ ed to the reader on this page. to bake a cake—as Ruth Kemper re- finding her European vacation profita- Dangling grapes are something of an 
“Luc me harried musicians hark across cently did on her birthday. The date ble. The view from the Eiffel lower, attraction, Dicie Howell confesses, so that 
neanda." a ee paths to Europe, where there happens to coincide with the anniver- she again affirms, is well worth the trip the summer is welcome when it brings 
“Car ot so perceptible a hiatus in the sary of the initial appearance of Elbert One would not suspect that Rafaelo a visit to her home plantation at Tar- 
wil ical year as now causes the Ameri- Hubbard II, son of the late writer. Diaz had a care in the world, but he boro, N. C. he soprano has also passed 
pro concert-goer to droop. It would be Anyone who longs for the Tyrol im has the prospect of a busy concert, itin some time in New York, preparing pro- 
resting to compute, on the basis of a__ these days of bubbling mercury will envy erary to fulfil before the opera opens. grams for her Aeolian Hall recital in 
immer’s reports from well-known mu- Erika Morini the delightful spot she has However, he has great faith in the rest- the autumn. 
- ins, what is the favorite vacation for selected for a summer spent not entirely ful qualities of Texas, and he ought to Amid scenes of rustic simplicity, Mar- 
i as ye field of the art. On the evidence away from her violin. May she play be an authority, for he was born there. tha Phillips finds time to consider the 
Bello. a’: the few instances herewith.presented us many pastoral themes this winter! Marie Miller, harpist, having read a_ flowers, “how they grow.” Other pur- 
irly ve should say that, generally speaking, Lawn-mowing, those who have tried’ great deal about a reputed “rest” cure _ suits equally interesting have this sum- 
be € singer, accustomed to the services it testify, is far from being as simple as for tired musicians, is trying out the mer yielded before the demands of study 
to N ‘ an accompanist, prefers the “sup- it sounds. . Here are William Simmons’ method in the environs of her home in’ and preparation in the vocalist’s art. 
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America to Dominate 
Music of the Future, 
Says F. F. Corradetti 
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Chevalier F. F. Corradetti, Vocal Instructor 


America is the land of promise for 
music and musicians of the future, in 
the estimation of Ferruccio F. Corra- 
detti of New York, who has received the 
appointment of Officier de ]’Academie de 
France and Officier de 1’Instruction Pub- 
lique. Chevalier Corradetti has _ con- 
ducted a vocal studio in New York for 
several years, expounding the Italian 
method of bel canto. 

“The influence of America will be 
strongly felt in the art of the future,” 
he says. ‘The freshness and vitality of 
this country is being directed more and 
more toward musical attainment. What 
European atmosphere and training have 
been in the past, American education 
and environment will be in the years to 
come. The greatest teachers are al- 
ready here, and music has become a 
prime need of the people. The ability 
and energy of American students as- 
sures them a leading place in the musi- 
cal world.” 

Until a few years ago Chevalier 
Corradetti was a prominent baritone in 
European opera. He created various 
roles in works of Puccini, Mascagni, 
Leoncavallo and others, and won suc- 








WANTED: Editor for New York musical publication. 
Address Box 203, c/o Musical America, 501 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 





FOR SALE—Established Incorporated Con- 
servatory of Music in the heart of NEW 
YORK CITY with a_ national reputation, 
Guaranteed income in the Institution aside 
from students. Owner to retire to Europe. 
Exceptional opportunity for a responsible and 
ambitious party. Satisfactory terms will be 
arranged. References exchanged. 

Address Box B, XX 


MuUSICAL AMERICA 





Australia, New Zealand, Honolulu 
INTERNATIONAL TOURS LTD. 
Capital $125,000 
Head Office, Sydney, Australia 
Organized for the purpose of bringing to 
Australasia the world’s greatest artists. 
American Rep., L. E. Behymer, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Managing Director, FREDERIC SHIPMAN. Ad- 
dress i5 Castlereagh St., Sydney, Australia 





cess in leading opera houses in Italy, 
France and South America. Several of 
his pupils have appeared in America 
and abroad. Among these are Carmen 
Garcia Corneji, who was acclaimed re- 
cently in opera and concert in Mexico; 
Max Lippman, tenor, who made his 


début at La Scala; David Silva, who 
was heard in concert with Caruso in 
Mexico; Martha Atwood, soprano, and 
Alessandro Alberini, who are on a con- 
cert tour in Italy, and Valeriano Gil, 
who is engaged for many appearances 
during the coming season, 





CINCINNATI SUMMER OPERA SEASON ENDS 


Lyford Forces Stage “Lakmé” 
and “Lohengrin” to Close 
Successful Series 


CINCINNATI, Aug. 19.—The Cincinnati 
summer opera season, which has been 
successfully conducted at the Zoo by 
Ralph Lyford, director of the Opera 
School at the Cincinnati Conservatory, 
was closed this week with performances 
of “Lakmé” and “Lohengrin.” The con- 
ductor and his forces, including mem- 
bers of the Conservatory Opera School 
and more experienced artists, may be 
warmly congratulated on the achieve- 
ments of this season, which in its artis- 
tic and financial results furnishes a 
glowing example of community effort. 
The operas were given at popular prices, 
and packed audiences were the rule. 
Alexander Puglia, with but _ limited 
facilities, obtained many fine stage ef- 
fects for the various productions, and 
shared in no small degree in the success 
of the season. 

“Lakmé,” which was given on Wednes- 
day and Friday evenings, was a novelty 
in the répertoire of the company. The 


leading réle was sung by Ruth Miller, 
who was warmly applauded for the 
“Bell” song. She was well supported 
by Charles Milhaud and Mario Valle. 

Elizabeth Amsden, Henrietta Wake- 
field, Giuseppe Agostino and _ Italo 
Picchi sang the chief réles in “Lohen- 
grin” on Tuesday and Saturday nights. 

““Mephistofele,” “Rigoletto,” and 
“Samson and Delilah,” popular successes 
of the season, were repeated on earlier 
evenings of the week. 

On Tuesday evening, the members of 
the company, from the high salaried 
artists to the smallest helper, were 
entertained at supper by C. G. Miller, 
business manager of the Zoo, and con- 
gratulatory speeches were made by Mr. 
Miller and Mr. Lyford in praising the 
loyal work of the artists and members 
of the different staffs, Mr. Lyford ex- 
pressed the appreciation and gratitude 
of the entire organization to Mr. and 
Mrs. Chas. P. Taft, as sponsors and sup- 
porters of the Opera. 

William Morgan Keller, a_ recent 
graduate of the College of Music, has 
been engaged as head of the violin de- 
partment of the Arnold School of Music 
at Tiffin, Ohio. He will leave for his 
new post on Sept. 1. 








Broadway at 51st St. 

Phone Circle 5500 

“Subway to Door” 

World’s Largest and Most Beautiful Theatre 
Edward Bowes, Managing Director 


Week Commencing Sunday, Aug. 27 
Florence Vidor 


In 
DUSK TO DAWN 


Capitol Grand Orchestra, 
Capitol Ballet Corps. 


Presentations by Rothafel. 











Paramount Pictures @"""""] 
Theaters under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 


RIVOLI Broadway and 49th Street 


MARION DAVIES in 
“THE YOUNG DIANA” 


By Marie Corelli 
A Cosmopolitan Production 
Prologue with Joseph Urban setting 


RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 


Frederick Stahlberg and Emanuel Baer conducting 


RIALTO Broadway and 42d Street 


“The Valley of Silent Men’”’ 
with ALMA RUBENS 


From the Story by JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 
Directed by FRANK BORZAGE 
Riesenfeld’s Classical Jazz 


FAMOUS RIALTO ORCHESTRA 














WAGNER ANNOUNCES PLANS 


New York Manager Back from Extended 
Tour Tells of Artists Abroad 


Charles L. Wagner, New York man- 
ager, returned a week ago from an ex- 
tended European tour, which he made 
for the purpose of studying Continental 
theaters and the musical situation 
abroad. 

“T saw only two good new plays and 
several revivals. I heard only one good 
concert while I was in Europe and that 
was given by Joseph Schwarz in Berlin. 
I was very sorry to have missed the reci- 
tal given by Frieda Hempel in London, 
all the more so when I heard of the 
wonderful success she achieved. No, I 
am not Miss Hempel’s manager, but I 
am just paying a tribute to a great 
artist. 

“The best singing in opera I heard 
was by Charles Hackett as Romeo at the 
2aris Opéra. When one witnesses the 
mediocre operatic productions in Eu- 
rope, one has much greater appreciation 
of what Mr. Gatti-Casazza does here. 

“T visited John McCormack several 
times at his home at Stow-on-the-Wald 
near London. He is playing tennis and 
golf and getting a fine rest. He will 
not return to the United States until 
next spring when he will fulfil a limited 
number of engagements in the East only. 
I spent three days with Mary Garden at 
Monte Carlo and saw the Passion Play 
at Oberammergau. Miss Garden will 
arrive in the United States on Oct. 10 


and open her concert tour in Scranton, 





HEMPEL 


Assisted by 
Coenraad V. Bos, Pianist 
Louis P. Fritze, Flutist 


Management of Frieda Hempel 





185 Madison Avenue New York 
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ON RETURN FROM EUROPE 


Pa., on Oct. 16. She will give twelve 
concerts before the opera season and 
will fulfil ten engagements with the 
Chicago Opera in Chicago. 

“Mr. Hackett will return about the 
middle of September and give his first 
recital Oct. 17. He will be occupied 
with concert engagements from then un- 
til January when he will sail to make 
opera appearances in Barcelona. 

“Mme. Alda will open her concert tour 
in Binghamton, N. Y., Oct. 3. She will 
be heard in fifteen concerts before the 
opening of the Metropolitan and will 
give her annual New York recital on 
Dec. 12. 

“T shall continue in the musical field, 
managing a few artists as in the past 
and will devote a little of my time to 
dramatic productions as a hobby instead 
of being a ‘gentleman farmer.’ After 
handling the help problem I have con- 
cluded that it is difficult to be both a 
gentleman and a farmer. My first dra- 
matic production this season will be in 


association with A. H. Woods, the play 


to open in the middle of October.” 


SS 


Elsa Foerster Engaged 
to Sing Leading Role: 
in  Diisseldorf Oper 
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Photo Raymor Studio, Chicag 
Elsa Foerster, Young American Soprano, 
Who Has Been Engaged for the Opera in 
Diisseldorf 


Following her successful appearance 
in this country in concert and in opera, 
Elsa Foerster, young American soprano, 
daughter of Willhelm Foerster, former) 
a member of the Metropolitan Ope: 
House orchestra, has been engaged 
sing leading roéles this winter at th 
opera in Dusseldorf in Germany. \| 
Foerster will make her first appeara: 
there in September singing Elsa in “1. 
hengrin” and will later sing Elizabet! 
in “Tannhauser,” the title réle in “Ai 
and Santuzza in “Cavalleria Rusticana. 
She has studied in New York with |) 
Frank Dossert. 

This summer Miss Foerster has | 
abroad with her brother, William F 
ter, Jr., violinist and pianist. They hav 
been traveling in Bavaria, have 
tended the “Passion Play” at Ober- 
ammergau and the festivals at Salz- 
burg and Munich. 


Harold Land Sings in Maine 
Bemis, Me., Aug. 19.—Harold La: 
baritone, who was here on a fishing tr 
gave a recital in the Upper Dam Ho 
on the evening of Aug. 6. A capa 
audience applauded the baritone in Ha 
del arias, a group of French songs 3! 
numbers by American composers. Mr. 
Land went to Bar Harbor before retur! 
ing to his summer place in Stockbridg 
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soprano. 


Victor Records. 


Vocal instructions 
by Tetrazzini 


The Victor Records by Tetrazzini, played 
on the Victrola, present the opportunity of 
actually studying the voice of the famous 
They serve as a model of expres- 
sion, and by playing over at will any part of 
any selection, you readily familiarize your- 
self with every detail of her interpretations. 


Any dealer in Victor products will gladly play any 
Tetrazzini records for you. 
photographs of the world’s greatest artists who make 


Victor Talking Machine Co., 
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TOWN HALL 


New York’s most 
intimate hall 


Available for concerts and 
recitals. 


ELENA GERHARDT | 
says of Town Hall ( 


“I find the acoustics a 
mirable and the hall itse 
is beautiful. Its intimate su 
roundings make it ideal ! 
Lieder Recitals.” 


For Dates Apply to Managé 


113 West 43d Street 
Bryant 2636 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

The Freeman is a radical and pro- 
gressive weekly which maintains an im- 
maculate independence by accepting no 
advertising. Its contributors are men 
of brains and judgment. I read it be- 
cause while its editors and contributors 
sit in the seat of the scorner, it does 
give you the other side of many impor- 
tant issues which so few of us ever 
care to hear or read, which is ex- 
emplified by the Republicans who only 
read a Republican paper and the Demo- 
crats who only read a Democratic paper. 

In a recent issue the F'reeman, how- 
ever, went out of its depth when it re- 
ferred to the movement which it stated 
was being pressed by the musical press 
for the recognition of American com- 
posers and musicians, this it deprecated. 

There has never been to my knowl- 
edge, any such movement. What has 
been urged by you and your editor in 
his public addresses is that we should 
get rid of our natural but ridiculous pre- 
judice in favor of everything and every- 
body foreign in music, art and drama, 
and our equally natural but ridiculous 
prejudice against everything and every- 
body American in art, the drama and 
especially in music. 

When I say that the prejudice is 
natural, I refer to the fact that during 
the formative period of the country we 
had to depend upon the older nations 
for our drama, our art and particularly 
for our music, musicians and music 
teachers. But now the time came when 
we can stand on our own feet. This 
does not mean rejecting all that is for- 
eign, but that we should recognize our 
own talent, when we had it, on the 
merits. It means that the American 
composer should get a _ hearing. It 
means if a conductor of a prominent 
orchestra passes out or resigns, that 
without looking around among our 100 
millions for somebody who might fill the 


job, we should not promptly cable to 
Europe and offer some celebrity ten 
umes as much as he evr received to 
come over and help us out. It means 
that it is absurd to continue to assert 
that you must go to Europe for a musi- 
cal education, when even leaving out so- 
called Americans, there are so many ex- 
ellent foreign teachers here fully equal 
to those abroad. 

There is, of course, still lack of ade- 
quate opportunity in opera for our 
young singers, but with regard to the 
concert stage, we offer better oppor- 
tunity and certainly larger rewards 
‘han they do or did in Europe. 

_ It has always appeared to me ridicu- 
‘ous to believe that a country which has 
already produced’ great’ statesmen, 
Writers, doctors, dentists, lawyers, great 
inaneiers, which admittedly leads in 
enterprise, in invention, which has 
shown its superiority in athletics and 
Which has accomplished more in a few 
decades against serious obstacles, than 
the older nations have done in centuries, 
it is ridiculous I say to believe that 
such a nation should be impotent when 
it comes to music, art and the drama. 

for one, can go back to the day 






when an American, A. M. Palmer, man- 
ager of the Union Square Theater then 
sharing lead with Wallack’s and Daly’s 
theaters, told me that the production of 
a play by an American would mean 
bankruptcy, and yet it was the produc- 
tion of a play by the late Bartley Camp- 
bell. entitled ‘““My Partner,” which saved 
our friend Palmer from bankruptcy, and 
it was not long after that American 
plays by Americans invaded the London 
stage and did well. 

The thing for us to do is to encourage 
our own talent when it has real merit 
and give it a helping hand as the Euro- 
pean nations have always done. This 
does not mean that we should show 
favor to or prefer Americans simply be- 
cause they are Americans, but that we 
should encourage merit wherever we 
find it, and that is why Mr. Lewisohn 
and the Stadium people deserve so much 
praise for giving auditions to talented 
young people and then providing them 
with a public appearance. 


* *« * 
Apropos, I am in receipt of a letter 
from Alexander Lambert, the  wel!- 


known pianist and teacher, who has just 
returned home from a trip abroad. He 
writes me that he came home sooner 
than he expected. I have written him 
that I was not surprised that he came 
back. What surprised me was that he 
ever went to Europe, under existing con- 
ditions. 

Everyone in Europe, Lambert says, is 
unhappy and looks it. Paris is the 
worst place of all. Everyone there has 
taken up the profession of palmistry, 
only in the reversed form, for they do 
not take your palm, but hold out their 
own. They don’t tell you your fortune, 
but try to get yours. 

With all due deference to those who 
cannot live comfortably in their own 
country, especially under the Volstead 
law, with all due deference to those who 
like to travel, let me say that with all 
our troubles, with a railroad and a fuel 
strike on our hands, this country of 
ours is a pretty good place, at present 
quotations, to live in and stay in. 

e es «# 


A young man like many another 
writes me from Cleveland, Ohio, that a 
great artist had recently advised two 
of her pupils against accepting music 
as a profession. He says that his father 
and mother agreed with this, so he ap- 
peals to me because he wants to know 
whether he should go on with his musi- 
cal studies or go into business but carry 
music as an added interest. His desire 
is to become a concert pianist, so he 
asks for a candid opinion. 

His case is like that of thousands of 
others who feel the call of music, have 
a certain amount of talent, have studied 
for a few years perhaps under very com- 
petent teachers, but find the members of 
their family opposed to their entering 
upon a professional career and even find, 
as in this case, an eminent teacher ad- 
vising against taking up a professional 
musical career. 

My reply to this young man is, as it 
has been to others, that the field in this 


country is already overcrowded with 
mediocrities, the “all buts” as I eall 
them, those that are “all but” well 


equipped for success. 

Then, too, it must not be forgotten, 
that through the great progress we have 
made in musical knowledge and culture, 
through the standards that are being 
constantly raised by the great artists 
who come to us and also by our own 
talents, it is far more difficult to-day 
to make a success than it used to be. 

Not so long ago a talented young girl 
who had a good voice could swim 
through with a révertoire of four or five 
Italian operas. She could do so in Eu- 
rope. But since then times have 
changed. Operatic artists to-day who 
would be successful must have a great 
répertoire, be able to sing in several! 
languages and must have some dra- 
matic ability as well. Otherwise, their 
chances of success and certainly chances 
of coming into the front rank are very 
limited. 

There is another point, however, 
which should be seriously considered by 
young people who are ambitious of suc- 
cess as professionals in the musica: 
world. Do they love their art sufficient- 
ly to go through the years of drudgery, 
self-denial, lack of success, till the prize 
is won, or are they simply looking to the 
reward and taking up music as men 
would take up any mercantile pursuit 
“for all there is in it.” 

If they are in the latter class, they 
had better stay out, for thev will never 
be able to make the appeal that will win 
success. It is onlv those who have their 
soul as well as their heart in the art 





who really reach the heights as inter- 
preters of the masters whose works are 
immortal. 

a 

Did you read the story told by George 
Engles, who you know has made ar- 
rangements for Paderewski’s concert 
tour next season? 

It seems that after the armistice, 
Pilsudski, then the chief of State, in 
Poland, asked Paderewski to come to 
Warsaw for a conference. When Pade- 
rewski arrived, Pilsudski did not exact- 
ly know what to do, so he left the man 
who was destined to become the Premier 
of Poland, standing ungreeted on the 
threshold. The silence became embar- 
rassing. Finally, Pilsudski discovered 
a grand piano at the end of the apart- 
ment. 

“Would you mind playing something 
for us?” he stammered. 

“Certainly not,” returned Paderewski, 
“if you will dance to the tune I play.” 

They didn’t dance to the political tune 
he played and that is why Ignace J. left 
Poland and came back here, to take up 
farming on his ranch in California. 

* * * 

There seems to be a disposition on the 
part of certain prima donnas who have 
accumulated wealth to invest in real 
estate just now. Geraldine Farrar is 
reported to have been investigating a 
fine property in Massachusetts. And 
now Galli-Curci is said to be building a 
home on a peak in the Catskill Moun- 
tains, which is to be on the English 
manor style and to cost a quarter of a 
million, 

What will interest musical people 
most is that she is building a _ studio 
which is to be two stories in height with 
all the beams and trelisses showing. 
This shows that Madame is wise in her 
generation. One of the most difficult 
problems with the average vocal teacher 
is caused by the fact that the studio in 
which he has to work has a low ceiling 
which reflects the tones and does not 
give adequate opportunity to judge of 
the effect of the singer. A voice may 
sound one way in such an apartment 
and yet when it is produced on the stage 
of an auditorium, will sound entirely 
differently. 

* K 5 

While a number of vocal teachers have 

written me with regard to my statement 


concerning Dr. Marafioti’s work on 
Caruso’s voice and singing, most of 


whom appear to have misunderstood 
what I wrote. one great teacher of bel 
canto, Mme. Gina Viafora, tells me that 
she absolutely indorses what I said. 

The refrain of many of those who 
wrote me was to the effect that there 
was only one method of vocal teaching. 
They had it, and what they had, was 
exactly what Dr. Marafioti described. 

As I have been called up in the mat- 
ter, let me say that anybody who has 
ever heard a French tenor and an Ital- 
ian tenor must at once realize that there 
are two very different schools of singing 
and two very different methods of prod- 
ucing the singing voice. 

However, we will all be agreed with 
Dr. Marafioti that the speaking voice 
has a very close relation to the singing 
voice, or as your editor once put it, if 
the singing teacher is competent, one 
excellent means of judging that is to 
notice whether, after a brief period of 
rest following the lesson, the speaking 
voice is clearer and more beautiful. If 
it is, the teacher knows the business. If 
it isn’t, if the voice is hoarse, if there 
is some difficulty in speaking, then that 
teacher does not know the business. It 
is an infallible test. 

* o * 


By the bye. Finck of the Post recent- 
ly reviewed Dr. Marafioti’s book. He 
quotes the werthy doctor’s theory that 
“singing must first be saying,” and that 
this is identical with Wagner’s ideas. 
“This,” says Finck, “is a remarkable 
confession for an Italian.” 

Finck also says. “Is it a wonder 
Caruso predicted Dr. Marafioti’s book 
would cause a commotion?” 

That is just what I said it would do. 

* a * 


Did you know that Florence Easton, 
one of the most prominent, talented and 
successful members of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, who came here after 
the war began in Europe. where she and 
her worthy husband had been enjoying 
a fine career in the overa house in 
Munich, has abandoned her concert 
tours in Germany and England? As she 
puts it, between assassinations, political 
unrest and poverty, the time-honored 
musical atmosphere of Europe has been 
overwhelmed. Another reason why you 
should stay at home. 

. * a 


L. Camilieri, the enterprising and 
able conductor of the People’s Chorus, 
which he has brought to a high degree 
of efficiency, recently wrote a letter to 
the New York Globe in which he pro- 
tests against the wrong use of the word 
“popular,” particularly when it is ap- 
plied to a certain type of music. As he 
says, one very often hears or reads that 
such and such things are bad with the 
meaning that they are so because they 
are “popular.” One seldom hears that 
a popular thing is good and that it is 
so because it is popular. 

So Luigi is out to protest against the 
use of the word “popular” if it is to be 
identified with things that are bad or 
uninteresting. As he says, he and his 
chorus are trying to make popular what 
is very exclusive indeed—the habit of 
reading and singing music from notes. 
He pieads that half the money spent for 
the giving of concerts should be devoted 
to the popularization of musical knowl- 
edge by means of the voices of the peo- 
ple. So let us not abuse or misuse the 
word “popular” at a time when all good 
things are tending to become popular. 

Our friend could have gone further 
and have said that in the minds of many 
people, especially of the musically select 
and elect, the word “popular” is used 
with the implication that it designates 
a low, vulgar, common taste. Some of 
the greatest music in the world has be- 
come popular in the sense that millions 
have come to appreciate it. 





* 2 6 
It is refreshing to know that our 
worthy Chamberlain Philip Berolz- 


heimer has offered four free scholarships 


in the Guilmant School of the grand 
organ. This suggests to friend Raftery 
of the New York American to tell us 


that in mcst cities in Europe, the pipe 
organ is prized as the great instrument 
for municipal concerts and there is one 


in each of the town concert halls of 
England. ; 
Under the peculiar influences which 


have dominated us for years, that grand 
instrument, the pipe organ, has been 
considered as belonging only to churches 
and perhaps to a few leading concert 
halls. The time is coming when its mu- 
sical as well as cultural value will be 
recognized as it should be. 

In many of the leading movie houses, 
a fine organ has been installed, for the 
movie men are progressive. 

When we come to consider the number 
of churches that we have and that there 
are few schools for organists or favor- 
able opportunities for organists to 
teach, we realize the importance and the 
ralue of the Chamberlain’s gift. 

That he has conferred it upon the 
Guilmant School, which has for years 
been so worthily and capably conducted 
by Dr. William C. Carl, adds to the 
value of the benefaction. 

Many fine talents have graduated 
from the Doctor’s school, but he has al- 
rays been hampered by inability to have 
a studio adapted to the requirements of 
his teaching. The church on Fifth Ave- 
nue, of which he is organist will soon 
not be able to accommodate him owing 
to certain changes and improvements. 

Some day, a great philanthropist and 
music lover will provide the funds for 
an organ school with the proper oppor- 
tunities for teaching. When that day 
comes Dr. William C. Carl, if he lives 
to see it, will be a very happy man, 

* *« * 


of the New York 
Herald writes from Moscow that the 
Bolsheviks now in power there have 
their pet poets, musicians and journal- 
ists whose duty it is to give artistic ex- 
pression to the atmosphere of Com- 
munism. It seems they have not been 
very successful so far. Perhaps one of 
the reasons is that none of them draws 
any salary. They simply get extra 
rations. 

Lunacharsky, who is Commissary of 
Fine Arts, has energy and ambition. 
So some time ago, he made up his mind 
that a new opera had better be written, 
an opera that would live as an artistic 
production of Sovietism. He sent 
around a circular to all the pet poets 
and musicians kept by the Soviet repub- 
lic, intimating the order. During the 
period of incubation rations for the 
struggling artists were to be increased. 
‘ailure would entail a decrease if not 
a cessation of rations. 

For a time, they all toiled, but un- 
fortunately no inspiration resulted. In 
the end the idea was abandoned, then 
a journalist. by the name of Dvinsky, 
suggested that they should Bolshevize 
the well-known “Life of the Czar.” 
This meant, of course, eliminating al! 
pernicious political tendencies in the 
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text and the music. The Bolshevized 
work is to be produced soon at the Mos- 
cow Opera House as “Iwan Suzanin.” 

The correspondent to the Herald sug- 
gests that there is no _ reason why 
“Faust” should not be Bolshevized, and 
that Wagner’s mythological “Ring” of- 
fers obvious opportunities to a Bolshe- 
vizer intent on demonstrating the utter 
futility of gods, goddesses, nymphs, 
Valkyries and other creatures of mor- 
bid and superstitious fancy. 

Thus we are going back to the dear 
old days when poets, painters and espe- 
cially musicians were not paid and were 
fed only when they produced something. 

When they didn’t, they starved. 

*K * * 


Barbara Maurel, an American singer 
has just startled Paris they tell us by 
announcing that the real root of the 
divorce evil is that American women do 
not know how to love. As a result of 
this declaration, she has announced that 
she is taking a “love course” with the 
object of finding out what American 
women lack to make marriage a perfect 
union. 

In order to help her in her worthy 
desire, it seems the young lady has been 
spending considerable time interviewing 
famous French authorities on love af- 
fairs, seeking to learn from them the 
secret by which women may retain the 
love of men. Her own observation is 


that American women make marvelous 
fiancées but unsuccessful wives. The 
fault is with the women and not with 
the men, insists Barbara. 

It is significant that among those she 
has interviewed is Cleo de Merode, a 
famous beauty whose relations with cer- 
tain titled personages provided scandal! 
for the masses the world over. Sweet 
Cleo, who certainly can boast of many 
unique experiences, including one with 
the late King of the Belgians, said that 
the reason most marriages fail is that 
wives cease their coquettishness as scon 
as they are sure of their husbands. 

Curious, isn’t it, that one of the sure 
means to get publicity is to start some- 
thing with regard to the relation of the 
sexes, and if you start something on the 
other side, it is certain to be cabled to 
this country, where it is considered 
worthy of front page distinction. 

It has always been a matter of 
wonder to me how the editors of our 
great papers gauge the popular mind. 
Even when I look to the obituary 
columns, I find that prominent men of 
affairs, inventors, statesmen, men who 
have made the world wiser and better, 
get perhavs a paragraph or only a few 
lines. while a popular dancer appearing 
in what is called “a leg show,” gets a 
picture and nearly a column. 

Funny world, isn’t it? 


Says your 





SUPERVISORS IN TRAINING 


Oberlin Class Writes Orchestral Ar- 
rangements for Concert Prograin 


OBERLIN, OHIO, Aug. 19.—One of the 
most interesting musical events of the 
year at Oberlin was the program given 
in Warner Concert Hall of the Con- 
servatory at the recent commencement. 
It consisted of numbers arranged for 
combinations of instruments by the class 
completing the Supervisors’ training 
course as part of their preparation for 
teaching music in the public schools. 

The first part of the program included 
two choruses by Franck and Tchaikov- 
sky with an arranged orchestral accom- 
paniment; a group of pieces by Mas- 
senet and Humperdinck arranged for a 
High School orchestra of thirty pieces; 
a ’cello solo by Bantock, with accompani- 
ment of harp, flute, and string orches- 
tra; a song by Goring Thomas arranged 
for voice, flute, violin, harp and organ; 
and other similar numbers. 

A new cantata, “The Voyage of 
Arion,” composed by Earl V. Moore of 
the University of Michigan to words by 
Marion C. Wier, was the feature of the 
second part of the program. The ac- 
companiment was arranged from the 
piano score by various members of the 
class, and the cantata was performed 
by a chorus of approximately 100 voices, 
comprising the school music department, 
and an unusually good orchestra from 
the local high schools, the orchestral 
parts being read in the manuscript. 
Karl W. Gehrkens conducted, and E. T. 
Stephens, tenor. and Miss Phillips, harp, 
were the assisting artists. 

The course in which this work was 
done is entitled “The High School Or- 
chestra and Its Problems.” and is given 
by Arthur E. Heacox. K. W. Gehrkens 
is the director of the School Music De- 
partment. 


HAENSEL BACK AGAIN 


Discovered Unusual Tenor in Bavarian 
Villager’s Home 


Fitzhugh Haensel, of Haensel & Jones, 
New York managers, returned last week 
from a four-months’ visit to Europe, on 
which he was accompanied by Mrs. 
Haensel. Although the trip was made 
almost entirely for rest, Mr. Haensel 
paid visits to many of the European 
managers, attended performances of the 
opera at Frankfort, and saw the Passion 
Play at Oberammergau. 


“There is considerable music in the 
Passion Play,” Mr. Haensel said, “and I 
heard two quite remarkable voices. One 
of these singers, Guido Diemer, a bari- 
tone, did some of the best singing in the 
performance. The other, Heinrich Gott- 
schaller, is the village schoolmaster and 
a tenor who well deserves a chance in 


opera or concert outside of his native 
country. 

“At the home of one of the villagers 
in Oberammergau, where I was staying, 
I heard one evening long after I had re- 
tired, a tenor singing below stairs and 
touching high C’s in rapid succession. I 
was so much impressed that I got up and 
dressed and went down to investigate. 
I found that the singer was a dispatcher 
on one of the bus lines which carries 
mail and passengers out of Oberammer- 
gau through the Bavarian mountains. 
I brought him to the attention of Slezak 
and we made arrangements for him to 
study with Slezak’s old teacher in Mu- 
nich. That boy has a career ahead of 
him, and I predict he will be heard in 
opera in this country before many years. 

“T made only one arrangement with a 
European artist and that was for a tour 
of the Orient. On my return I found 
that our office had been booking our art- 
ists extensively, and there is every indi- 
cation that the coming season will be 
very peneaminsinannl he ai 


GANZ FORCES F OR DENTON 


St. Louis Symphony Signs for Third 


Visit—Supervisor Appointed 
DENTON, TEx., Aug. 19.—S. E. Mac- 
millen, manager and advance agent of 
the St. Louis Symphony has closed a 
contract with the College of Industrial 


Arts for the third appearance of the 
orchestra in Denton. Mr. Macmillen 
was the guest of the Rotary Club. 

Mrs. John F. Lyons, president of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, 
visited Denton recently, and was the 
guest of the Rotary Club at luncheon. 
Sam. S. Losh, director of the Fort 
Worth Civic Opera Association, was also 
a guest at this luncheon. Mr. Losh 
conducted community singing on the 
campus of the North Texas State Nor- 
mal College on Aug. 14. 

Elois Allison has been appointed su- 
pervisor of music in the public schools. 
She has studied in the College of Indus- 
trial Arts, Northwestern University and 
on the Pacific Coast. 

During the summer months the Den- 
ton Band givés weekly concerts on the 
courthouse lawn. The attendance ap- 
proximates, it is estimated 3000 persons 
at each concert. A Boys’ Band of 108 
pieces, sponsored by the Rotary Club of 
Gainesville. Tex., will be brought to 
Denton under the auspices of its Rotary 
Club. JOHN B. CROCKETT. 


Lhevinne Plays in Ithaca 


ITHACA, N. Y., Aug. 19.—Josef Lhe- 
vinne, pianist, was heard by a large au- 
dience in his recital here on Aug. 5. 
His playing, especially of the “Blue 
Danube” Waltzes, exhibited the same 
artistic gifts with which he made an 
immediate appeal in his first appear- 
ance here, nearly twelve years ago. 
This was the pianist’s last concert of 
the season. 


Thuel Burnham, American Pianist, 
Is Firm Believer in Master Cle ss 


TUTE ELEC Et Ue TENE 


eons Its Use in ieadian 
with Private Lessons—Con- 
siders Pupils’ Criticism 
Valuable — Would Have 
Playing and _ Listening 
Classes 


HE idea of the master class seems to 

have become solidly fixed in the 
minds of American musicians during the 
past few years, especially in connection 
with the short summer courses offered 
at various schools and music genters. 
Thuel Burnham, American pianist, how- 
ever, proposes to adopt the idea in the 
formation of his regular classes for the 
season, believing that it offers a valu- 
able method of teacning. It will be no 
experiment for him, since it was through 
the use of the master class that he found 
his work so successful in Paris before 
the war. 

Mr. Burnham’s plan is to form cen- 
ters, both in New York and Philadel- 
phia where young artists may have an 
opportunity to test their ability in play- 
ing in public by appearing before the 
members of a class and hearing the 
criticisms of their fellows as well as of 
the teacher. In addition to the playing 
class, Mr. Burnham will establish listen- 
ing classes, for which he feels there is a 
great need. This will appeal especially 
to teachers who are unable to keep up 
their practice, but who desire to keep 
abreast of the times in the matter of 
new compositions. He feels that master 
classes, in conjunction with private les- 
sons, will give the student an oppor- 
tunity to round out his musical educa- 
tion in a way impossible to him if he 
limited his work to the private lesson. 

Mr. Burnham is perhaps better known 
in Europe than in his native country. 
After a period of study with Mason in 
New York he toured both America and 
Europe as a boy prodigy, finally going 
to Leschetizky for four years of study. 
After that he played in all the impor- 
tant centers of Europe,’ making his 
headquarters in Paris, where he achieved 
success, both as pianist and teacher. 

Mr. Burnham returned to America at 
the beginning of the war. He suffered 
an attack of neuritis, which almost in- 
capacitated his right hand for three 
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Thuel Burnham 


years. While he was heard occasion. 
ally in recital and did some teaching, }) 
was not until lately that he felt com. 
pletely restored and able to undergo th 
strenuous life of a concert virtuoso. A 
a result he will be heard more fr 
quently in concert next season. For t! 
present, however, his chief interest 
be his teaching. His studio will open 
about Oct. 1. 

The pianist is looking forward 
tour of Norway next year, followed | 
other appearances on the continent. 
There is also a possibility of his opening 
his Paris studio for a few months ea 
year, which, however, will.not interfe 
with his work in New York. Among 
those who have worked with him :} 
America are Francis Moore, who stud- 
ied with him for two seasons; Sally 

Caskins of Philadelphia, who has bee 
Tesco with success in her home city, a! 
Russell Wrage, composer and pianist, 
who has apveared in programs of his 
own compositions. Two of Mr. Burn- 
ham’s pupi!s will make their first 
pearances in New York in recitals ) 
A£Xolian Hall next season. H.C 





PREPARING FOR SEASON OF 


Association Resuming Work for Year 
Under Baton of Corruccini— 
Organ Series Concludes 


PORTLAND, ORE., Aug. 19.—The Port- 
land Opera Association is taking up 
active work for the coming season, and 
Roberto Corruccini has been re-elected 
musical director and Mrs, E. L. Thomp- 


son, president. The board of directors 
comprises: Mrs. E. L. Thompson, pres- 
ident; Ivan Humason, first vice-presi- 
dent; Blaine Coles, second vice-presi- 
dent; Walter Hardwick, secretary; Carl 
Herbring, treasurer, and Fred Crowther 
and Judge Jacob Kansler, directors. It 
has been decided to open the season with 
“Ernani.” 

Gladys Morgan Farmer gave her last 
in the series of five organ recitals at the 
home of Mrs. James A. Bamford. Num- 
bers from works of Lemmens, Frysinger, 
Thomas, Hollins, Kinder, Sturges, Ba- 
tiste, Rubinstein, Guilmant, Lemare and 
other composers made up Mrs. Farmer’s 
programs. 

Virgil Isham, pianist, played before 
the Schumann Society, July 25. Mar- 
guerite Lee, a pupil of Mr. Isham, as- 
sisted. 

Louis Victor Saar of Chicago and his 
wife, who are spending part of the 
summer in Portland, entertained a 
group of Portland musicians at a musi- 


cal tea recently. Mr. Saar, Tosca 
Berger, young Portland violinist, and 


Helen Stover of New York appeared. 
Constance Piper and Mr. Saar were the 
accompanists. 

Special music was given at both serv- 
ices of the Sunnyside Methodist Episco- 
pal Church on July 30. In the morning 
Wesley La Violette, tenor and vocal in- 
structor of Chicago, sang “Spirit of God” 
by Neidlinger, and in the evening W. H. 
Moore sang a number by Dudley Buck. 
A double quartet consisting of Ardus 
Irvine, Vera Angel, Mrs. P. A. Ten 





OPERA IN PORTLAND, ORE. 


Haaf, Edith Viggers, John B. Long, W 
liam Goleeke, W. H. Moore, and P. A. 
Ten Haaf sang special numbers at both 
services. Mrs. S. F. Grover was t! 
organist. IRENE CAMPBELL. 


Music Week in Houston May Be Spon- 
sored by Council 


HousToNn, TEx., Aug. 19.—The Mu: 
Council of Houston is particularly 
terested in sponsoring Houston’s cei 
bration of Music Week next fall. Music 
Week was first observed in Houston 
der the auspices of the Girls’ Musica 
Club during the presidency of Louise l. 
Daniel, but this clubs has now asked th 
Council to take the celebration over 4s 
one of its activities. Last spring th 
Council sponsored a series of free Sun- 
day afternoon concerts at the City Audl- 
torium, given by local artists, but it hs 
not yet been decided whether these con- 
certs will be continued next year. Mrs 
F. C. Barnes is chairman of the con 
mittee which has these free concerts 
hand. Summer music activities in Hous 
ton are centering about the monthly 
meetings of the Music Council of Hou 
ton, the band concerts and communi! 
chorus work of the Recreation and C 
munity Service Association. 

ELLEN D. MACCORQUODALI 


James R. Duane Succeeds Dr. Thunder 
in Philadelphia Church Post 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 19.—James & 
Duane, organist and choirmaster of | 
Tenth Presbyterian Church, has been #! 
pointed to a similar post at St. Stephe 
Protestant Episcopal Church, to succ 
Dr. Henry Gordon Thunder. Mr. Du: 
is known as a composer as well as 
organist. His works include “Extas 
written for violin, harp and organ; “H:\ 
Amiable are Thy Dwellings,” “O, for 
Closer Walk With God,” “Be Nl 
Afraid,” “Spring Here Again,” “Me:' 
tation,” and several piano pieces. 
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ito Schipa Sings for Italian King; 


Will Make Extended American Tour 


(Portrait on Front Page.) 
rT ) SCHIPA, principal tenor of the 


cago Opera, will embark upon his 
fret extensive American concert tour 
eason, upon his return to the United 
Stat.s after a summer of recreation in 
Italy. He was recently chosen to sing 
at the reception of King Victor Eman- 
yel to the visiting President of the 
Argentine Republic. The musical pro- 
eran’ for the occasion was arranged by 
the composer, Edoardo Vitale. Mr. 


Schipa Was subsequently named: Knight 
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New Piano Music 





Adirondack Sketches 


By EASTWOOD LANE 


. The Old Guide’s Story 

. The Legend of Lonesome Lake 
. Down Stream 

. The Land of the Loon 

. A Dirge for Jo Indian 

. Lumber-Jack Dance 
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Complete $1.25 
| BY THE SAME COMPOSER 
The Blue-Robed Mandarins... .60 


Five American Dances....... 1.25 





| J. Fischer & Bro., New York 


Fourth Ave. at Eighth St. (Astor Place) 














Commander of the Italian Crown by the 
King himself. 

Born in the little Italian town of Lecce 
thirty years ago, Mr. Schipa made his 
first appearance in opera at the age of 
ten, in a chorus boy’s part in “Carmen,” 
under the baton of Giorgio Polacco. 
Destined for a career in the Church, he 
was sent at the age of fourteen to a 
seminary, and satisfied his love for mu- 
sic by slipping out of a window at night 
to attend the opera. He had studied the 
piano with his uncle, Giuseppe Schipa, 
who was later a faculty member of the 
Naples Conservatory. His first studies 
in voice, however, were under the late 
Maestro Gerunda of Lecce, who taught 
him for six years without a fee. He then 
studied for another year in Milan with 
Emilio Piccoli, and made his début in 
the leading tenor réle in “Traviata.” 

He was subsequently heard at the Cos- 
tanzi, Rome; the San Carlo Opera, Na- 
ples; and in 1915 at La Scala and in 
South America, Following an exception- 
ally successful season in opera in the 
principal Spanish cities, he came to 
America in 1919. His subsequent career 
as a member of the Chicago organiza- 
tion is a familiar one. 

Mr. Schipa, who is a steadfast adher- 
ent of the bel canto style, declares his 
favorite parts to be Des Grieux in “Ma- 
non;” Elvino in Bellini’s “Sonnambula,” 
and the title-ré!e of Massenet’s “Werth- 
er.” He created the part of Ruggero in 
Puccini’s “La Rondine” at Monte Carlo 
in 1917, and more recently in Havana 
the tenor réle in “E] Caminante” by De 
Fuentes. His répertoire includes eight- 
een roles. He was conspicuously suc- 
cessful in appearances in Mexico City 
last year. 

The outstanding success of his concert 
engagements, and especially that of his 
recent brief tour last spring has led to 
an arrangement by his managers, Evans 
and Salter, by which Mr. Schipa will in 
future devote much more time to recital 
appearances. His Fall concert itinerary, 
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beginning in October, and already heav- 
ily booked, will include the East, Middle- 


west and South, ending in Havana, 
where he will give three concerts be- 
fore returning for appearances with 


During and after 
the artist will be 
number of con- 


the Chicago Opera. 
the latter period, 
heard in a large 
certs until the end of May. His de- 
parture for Europe will be postponed 
owing to demands for engagements in 
next Spring. Although there have been 
requests for dates from Pacific Coast or- 
ganizations, the artist’s tour this sea- 
son will extend no farther west than 
Denver, Pueblo and Colorado Springs. 
Return bookings have been requested by 
a number of cities in which he was heard 
last season. 





D’Avino’s Band in Woodland Park Con- 
certs at Trenton 


TRENTON, N. J., Aug. 19.—D’Avino’s 
Band of fifty members gave interesting 
concerts both in the afternoon and eve- 
ning at Woodlawn Park during the 
week. The programs included operatic 
and other music, and attracted large 
audiences. Reno Andreini, tenor; Car- 
mela Ippolito, violinist, and J. M. San- 
roma, pianist, were the soloists. Alfonso 
d’Avino, the conductor of the band, 
recently led a series of concerts at At- 
lantic City. 


JACKSONVILLE CELEBRATES 





Music Forms Part of Jubilee Rejoicings 
in Texas City 
JACKSONVILLE, TEX., Aug. 19.—A male 
chorus of fifty voices, a male quartet and 
the Rotary Band collaborated in a pro- 
gram of popular songs in the City Park 
recently in celebration of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the city. It is estimated 
that fifteen thousand persons were in 
attendance. Mrs. Ralph McDougal acted 
as chairman. The celebration continued 
until Aug. 9, when an Old Fiddlers’ 
Contest was held in the First Presby- 
terian Church and the Sacred Harp 
Singers appeared in the First Methodist 


Church. M. C. HAMBRICK. 
Hurlbut Inaugurates North Idaho Musie 
Festival 

LEWISTON, IDAHO, Aug. 18.—Harold 


Hurlbut, New York tenor, who recently 
concluded a six weeks’ master class in 
singing, inaugurated the first North 
Idaho Music Festival in the State Normal 
Auditorium recently. Mr. Hurlbut ap- 
peared as both conductor and soloist. He 
was assisted by Josef d’Havarda, violin- 
ist; Paul Johnson, baritone; Florenee 
Campbell, contralto, and Mae Belle Kirt- 
land, soprano. The tenor has left for 
Spokane, Wash., where he has begun an- 
other series of classes. 
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REASONS 


Not because the name is famous—but because 
of the qualities that have made the name 
famous. That is a reason for choosing a 
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“OC Ghickermg)) 


Established 1823 C% 
PIANO 


And there is a reason tor its great renown 
enduring now for nearly a Hundred Years: 


ITS EXQUISITE TONE 
De Pachmann compared to the love- 
liest of human VOwes. 
ITS AMAZING DURABILITY 
there are Chickering pianos much 
over half a century old still delighting 
with their musical beauty. 
THE EXQUISITE GRACE OF 
THEIR DESIGN—the sma// grands 
are models of perfection in this im- 
portant branch of piano making. 


[tis nota coincidence that in the finest homes 
you find the Chickering—but becauseits owner 
accustomed to the best, demands the best 


Ihe Chickering is obtainable with the 
Ampico—that marvelous instrument which 
brings to the piano containing it, all the 
music you love best— ideally plaved. 
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Founded by NICHOLAS ROERICH 


The Faculty 


MUSIC 


Piano—MAURICE AND SINA LICHTMANN— 
Graduates of the Vienna Meisterschule and 
Associate Teachers with Leopold Godow- 
sky in Vienna and America, and Assistants. 


Theory — ERNEST BLOCH — Guest Lecturer, 


Famous Swiss Composer and Director of 
the Cleveland Institute. 


DEEMS TAYLOR—Eminent American Com- 
poser, Critic of the New York World; 


others to be announced. 





Violin— EDWARD KREINER — Assistant to 
Henri Marteau at Royal Conservatory in 


Berlin; Member of the Letz Quartet. 


WILLIAM COAD—Pupil of Thomson and 
Rivarde; Professor at the New South Wales 
Conservatory and Concertmaster under 


Henri Verbrugghen in Sydney, N. S. W. 


*Cello—FEL!IX SALMOND, the Famous English 
Cellist. 


Voice—ANNE STEVENSON—Pupil of Charles 
A. Rice and Exponent of the method of 
Emilio Belari, Teacher of Nordica. 

ALBERTO BIMBONI—-Assistant in Florence 
with Vannuccini, Cortesi, Ceccherini 
(Teacher of Tetrazzini) and Vincenzo 
Lombardi, Associate Conductor with Po- 
lacco and in Oscar Hammerstein’s Forces. 


H. REGINALD SPIER, Coach and Accom- 
panist of Werrenrath, Van Dresser, Cotog- 
ni, and others. 


Ballet—ADOLPH BOLM—Leading Dancer of the 
Russian Imperial Ballet and Director Bolm 
Ballet Intime. 


Chamber Music and Orchestral Classes— 
MESSRS. KREINER, SALMOND, COAD 
and LICHTMANN. 


ART 


Painting—PROF. NICHOLAS ROERICH, MR. 
HENRI CARO DELVAILLE, NORMAN 
BEL-GEDDES. 


Sculpture—ROBERT LAURENT. 


Architecture—ALFRED BOSSOM, W. E. VIR- 


RICK. 


Drama—OSSIP DYMOW. 


Additions to Faculty to Be Announced Shortly 


@ The Privilege of Attending Lecture Courses in Sister Arts Will Be Extended to All En- 


rolled Pupils. 


@ To Stimulate Broader Artistic Endeavor, Concerts, Exhibitions of Paintings and Pro- 


ductions of Plays Will Be Given. 


@ Ensemble Work and Co-operation Between Students of the Different Arts Will Be 


Constantly Encouraged. 


@ Courses in Music Include Private Instruction and Classes in Piano, Voice, Opera, 
Violin, Viola, Cello, Chamber Music, Theory, Composition, Appreciation, Music Criti- 


cism and Normal Work. 


For Detailed Information Address: 
312 WEST 54th STREET 


FRANCES R. GRANT, Executive Director 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Rousing 


TET 


New York Stadium series of 1922 
sed with the concert of “request” 
‘s given under the baton of Willy 


7 


jun 

a oogstraten on the evening of Aug. 
ij. lhe largest crowd of the season, 
estin ited at 20,000 persons, overflowed 
stan’ and field to hear the works for 
whic. ballots had been cast. The pro- 
gran) thus determined enlisted the best 
efforts of the large personnel of the New 
York Philharmonic, which on this occa- 
sion vade adieu to its admirers for the 
prief period preceding the opening of the 
autumn orchestral season. 


The opening number, the “Pathétique” 
hony Of Tchaikovsky, was given 


Symp nt ; 
with vivacity and contrast. At its con- 
clusion the conductor was presented with 


4 large basket of flowers and was re- 
peatedly recalled. When Mr. van Hoog- 
straten made his entrance after the in- 
termission the players stood and greeted 
him with an ultra-modern volley of dis- 
sonance from their instruments that tes- 
tified to their sincere admiration. A 
“fashlight” photograph was then taken 
of audience and orchestra. 

The numbers of the second half of 
the concert included the “Tannhaduser” 
Overture, “Tr&éume” and the “Meister- 
singer” Prize Song by Wagner and 
Liszt’s “Les Préludes.” These proved 
their popularity with the great audience 
so well that an encore was added. 

After the concert the ceremony of 
good-natured hurling of straw mats, 
hired for the occasion, which attended 
Mr. Hadley’s exit from the conductor’s 
rostrum a few weeks before, was repeat- 
ed. The popular Dutch conductor was 
compelled to make his bows repeatedly 


Bin the midst of a cordial hubbub, and 


he with characteristic modesty insisted 
upon the orchestra acknowledging its 
share of the encomiums. 


N. Y. Stadium Series Reaches End in 
Ovation by Kecord Audience 


performance of the symphony’ was 
marked by the qualities which Mr. van 
Hoogstraten has made familiar to his 
audiences since his successful assump- 
tion of the baton in the series. The 
Strauss tone-poems were, perhaps, for- 
midable matter for al fresco digestion, 


though not unfamiliar material to the .- 


Philharmonic’s seasoned men. Their 
performances were stimulating, if only 
as a contrast to the popular fare which 
must necessarily form a large ingredient 
in summer music. A _ special word of 
commendation is due Mr. Jaenicke, who 
coped successfully with the solo passages 
of the concerto. Applause was, as usual, 
not lacking. me. Be 


William Simmons Heard 


William Simmons, one of the artists 
chosen in the competition for Stadium 
soloists this summer, appeared on Tues- 
day evening, Aug. 15, singing the “Eri 
tu” aria from Verdi’s “Ballo in Ma- 
schera,” the “Pagliacci” Prologue, the 


“Dio Possente,” from “Faust,” and Oley 


Speaks’ “Road to Mandalay.” He 
proved himself a baritone of opulent 
voice, fine style and big range. His 


enunciation was exceptionally ciear and 
his performance aroused his hearers to 
continued applause, so that he had to 
give extras after each aria. There ought 
to be a place in opera for this gifted 
baritone, as well as in the concert-field 
in which he is active. 

Mr. van Hoogstraten’s share in the 
program consisted of a none too spon- 
taneous reading of John Powell’s Over- 
ture, “In Old Virginia”—a work far less 
to our liking than his ‘Sonata Virginia- 
esque’’—the second “L’Arlésienne”’ Suite 
of Bizet and the “Rakoczy March” of 
Berlioz. He gave Sibelius’ “Valse 
Triste” as an encore after the Bizet se- 
lection. Of interest was the perform- 
ance of Percy Grainger’s inimitable in- 
terpretation of the first movement of the 
Grieg Piano Concerto, played by the 
Duo-Art piano. Those who have heard 
Mr. Grainger play this work marvelled 
at the extraordinarily faithful reproduc- 
tion of it given out by this instrument, 
and the applause that followed was a 
tribute to both Mr. Grainger’s genius 
and that of the inventor of the Duo-Art. 

A. W. K. 





MUSIC FESTIVAL HELD AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Ralph Leopold Plays—“In a Persian 
Garden” Sung—Church and 
Choral Programs 


Marking the close of the summer 
school sessions at Columbia University, 
a music festival consisting of three con- 
certs was held in the University Gym- 
nasium Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day evenings of last week. Monday 
night’s program was in two parts, the 
first a piano recital by Ralph Leopold 
and the second a performance of Liza 
Lehmann’s song cycle, “In a Persian 
Garden.” Mr. Leopold played the Bach- 
Taussig Toccata and Fugue in D Minor, 


Mark Andrews as accompanist. The 
song cycle was creditably presented, 
each of the soloists meeting his _ in- 


dividual tasks nicely, and all being very 
well supported by Mr. Andrews. 

At the second concert a program of 
church music was given by fifty selected 
voices, under the direction of Prof. 
Walter Henry Hall. Clytie Kline, so- 
prano, was the soloist, singing the Bach 
aria, “My Heart Ever Faithful” success- 
fully, and carrying the solo part also in 
the Mendelssohn motet, “Hear My 
Prayer.” Miss Deputy was heard:in an 
incidental solo in Forsyth’s “Idyll.” The 
final concert was devoted to choral mu- 


HOLLYWOOD CONTINUES 
SUMMER CONCERT SERIES 


Hertz Leads Performances of Cadman’s 
“Omar Khayyam” Suite and 
Tchaikovsky Symphony 

Los ANGELES, Aug. 19.—Part of an 
interesting program recently conducted 
by Alfred Hertz in the series at the 
Hollywood Bowl, was made up of music 
by Charles Wakefield Cadman. His 
“Qmar Khayyam” Suite was played, 
and Margaret Morris sang three of his 
songs in light, but clear and carrying 
tones. Jules Lepske, of the orchestra, 
played a “Rondo Capriccioso.” 

A second concert, also conducted by 
Mr. Hertz, was notable for a fine per- 
formance of Tchaikovsky’s “Symphonie 
Pathétique,” greeted with enthusiastic 
applause by the large audience. Dam- 

Schubert’s 


rosch’s arrangement of | 
“Marche Militaire’ and Rubinstein’s 
Fourth Piano Concerto, in which Cor- 


nelia Rider Possart was the soloist, were 
also features of the program. 
W. F. GATES. 


ST. LOUIS PAGEANT ENDS 


Music Figures Largely in Closing Pro- 
gram—Piano Recital Called Off 


St. Louis, Aug. 19.—Music played a 
great part in the closing performance 
of the Style Show and Pageant on Aug. 
16 at the Forest Park Municipal The- 
ater. There was much beauty and vari- 
ety in the performence. The large or- 
chestra under Gene Rodemich did some 
admirable work, and a second orchestra 
played lighter music. A large audience 
attended, the largest ever accommodated 
in the theater. 

A piano recital at the Municipal The- 
ater which was to have been given later 
in the month by Basil Gauntlett of Co- 
lumbia, Mo., has been called off by Park 
Commissioner Pape, who does not be- 
lieve that a solo instrument could be 


the 


The concert of Aug. 14 was devoted to two Chopin numbers, Amani’s “Orien-_ sic with a larger ensemble, also con- 

the works of Dvorak and Strauss, the tale,” Scott’s “Lotus Land” and other ducted with good results by Prof. Hall. heard effectively in the huge building. 
former being represented by the “New numbers by Rachmaninoff, Sauer and About 200 students from all parts of the He said also that he doubted the wisdom 
World” Symphony. Two of the most Friedman. He was recalled repeatedly country were participants, and were of allowing one musician to use 
engaging Straussian_ creations, “Till by a very enthusiastic audience. The supported by an orchestra which in- theater and obtain personal advertising. 
Fulenspiegel” and “Don Juan,” were singers in the second part were Ruth cluded players from the New York Phil- H. Max Steindel, first ’cellist of the 
listed. In addition the same composer’s Blackman Rodgers, soprano; Ruth Dep- harmonic. Mrs. Rodgers, who possesses Symphony, is spending the summer 
Concerto for Horn, Op. 11, was pre- uty, contralto; Byron Hudson, tenor, a voice of good quality and ample traveling in Europe. 
sented, with B. Jaenicke as soloist. The and Norman _dollif, baritone, with volume, was the soloist. . B HERBERT W. Cost. 
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REDUCED FACSIMILE OF COVER OF A PROGRESSIVE SERIES COMPOSITION 


- | Teaching Pieces Edited 
- for Educational Purposes 


by LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 


JOSEF HOFMANN, EMIL SAUER, EDGAR STILLMAN 
KELLEY, W. S. B. MATHEWS, EMERSON WHITHORNE, 
ARTHUR EDWARD JOHNSTONE 


PIANO TEACHERS— 

Have YOU sent in your order for your supply of these teaching 
pieces which have caused such a sensation in the musical world? 
are the famous “PROGRESSIVE 
include standard piano works of master composers from 
Strauss, as well as a wide selection of teaching pieces for beginners by 


the foremost composers of to-day. 


Give YOUR pupils the benefit of studying the best piano music— 
fingered, phrased, and specially edited for educational purposes by the 
world’s greatest musicians and teachers! We are offering Progressive 
Series Compositions FOR THE PRICE YOU ARE NOW 
PAYING FOR ORDINARY SHEET MUSIC! 


tached coupon and it will bring you our latest catalog. 


ART PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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ART PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 
4517 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Kindly send me a free copy 
Compositions specially edited for educational 
1-f musicians and teachers. 


of your latest catalog and price-list of Progressive 
purposes by Leopold 
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Opera Resumes Activities with * Walkie” 


IS, Aug. 7.—Following the annual 
iday and season of ballet at the 
the répertoire has been resumed 


P* 


Opel 

with a notable revival of “Walkiire.” 
The cast was on the whole a better one 
than has been the rule with Wagner 


operas during the past season. Jeanne 
Bourdon as Sieglinde and Paul Goffin as 
Siegmund won ovations, as did Henri 
Biisser, Who conducted at the Opéra for 
the first time in many years. Mlle. Go- 


zategui provided a conventional Briinn- 
hilde, J. Bladous was excellent vocally 
as Wotan, Legros sang Hunding and 
Courso was Fricka. 

In the performance of “Thais” Bal- 
dous again distinguished himself as 
Athandel, with Beaujon in the title role. 
The part of Salomé in “Hérodiade,” 
which has been the property of Fanny 
Heldy during the past season, was es- 
sayed for the first time with consider able 
success by Mlle. Panis. 

At the Opéra Comique Abby Richard- 
son, an American soprano who has long 
sung leading roles at the Brussels Mon- 
naie, appeared recently as guest in the 
title réle of “Carmen.” She had been 
heard before in the same house, and her 
reception was an enthusiastic one. Miss 
Richardson’s Carmen is conventional, 
but distinguished by good singing. At 
the same house Nelly Fréval has at- 
tracted notice lately in the title réles of 
“Madama Butterfly” and “Louise.” As 
Manon, Augusta Garcia won universal 
praise by her singing and charm. 

Aside from the activity at the opera 
houses, musical life here has virtually 
ended until the middle of September. 
At the Opéra preparations are under 
way for an elaborate revival of “Faust,” 
which is probably the favorite opera 
with Parisian audiences. New settings, 
new costumes and new ballets are being 
prepared. 

Lucy Vuillemin, one of the best known 
sopranos here, gave a special program 
recently with an orchestra conducted by 
Armand Ferté. She sang an aria from 
“Freischiitz” and songs by Fauré, Er- 
langer and Ravel. 

Among the best of the summer enter- 


tainments are the concerts of Yvette 
Guilbert, diseuse, and her company of 
American girls. headed by Elizabeth 


Moffat. Mme. Guilbert had excellent as- 
sistance from Mildred Dilling. American 
harpist, whose work attracted much at- 
tention. Miss Dilling played recently at 
a number of private recitals and pre- 
sented Renie’s Dance Caprice for Harp 
and Orchestra, under the baton of the 
composer, at the Salle Erard. 

Most of the artists have migrated to 
the summer colonies, where elaborate 
opera seasons are being given. The sea- 
son at Vichy has been a brilliant one, 
drawing upon the services of some of the 


best known French and Italian artists. 
At the Grand Casino Levadé’s amusing 
“La Rotisserie de la Reine Pédauque’ 
was given for the first time recently 
with an excellent cast, which included 
Jerome Coignard, Vigneau, José Danse, 
Francis Combe, Césbron- Viseur and 
Dhamarys Villefranck provided the 
production with a modernist setting of 
considerable beauty. 

At the same house a galaxy of singers 
from the Opéra were heard in “Tann- 
hauser.” Franz sang the title réle and 
Demeugeot was Elizabeth. Wolfram 


was sharply drawn and splendidly sung 


by Aibers. Others in the cast were 
Macini as Venus, Grommen, Combes, 
Cosson and Revaldi. Other recent pro- 
ductions were “Thais” with Fanny 
Heldy, “Lohengrin” with Yvonne Gall 
and Franz, and “Tosca” with Marie 
Kousnietzoff and Césaré Formichi, an 


Italian singer who has attracted much 
favorable comment recently and who has 
been engaged for the Chicago Opera. 

At Deauville Léo Devaux has pre- 
sented a standard répertoire with a fine 
list of artists, including Robert Couzi- 
nou, Rogatchewski, Rouard and a new 
Swedish soprano, Anna Edstrom, who is 
an actress of ability and possesses a fine 
voice. 
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Scene from the Recent Revival in Paris of Philidor’s “Sancho 


From Left to Right: 





ARIS, Aug. nt of unusual 
interest to musicians and scholars 
was the recent revival by an organiza- 


tion of artists, known as “La Petite 
Scene,” of two archaic light operas, 
“L’Ivrogne Corrigé” of Gluck and Phili- 


dor’s “Sancho Pan¢a dans son Ile.” The 
score of the Gluck opera, of which there 
is no earlier production record, was un- 
earthed not long ago in the Vienna Li- 
brary by Henry Pruniéres, editor of La 
Revue Musicale. 

The two works were given at the Ai- 
bert Premier, a very small theater, ad- 
mirably suited to the purpose, and great 
care was taken in the arrangement of 


Two Archaic Operas Produced 1 in 1 Paris 
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Le Théatre 
Panca Dans Son Isle.” 
Jacques Michaut, Martin Valpierre, Stéphane Barlet, Jean Aubert, 
Michel Arin and Louis de la Patelliére 


the orchestra and setting in order to 
produce as nearly as possible the proper 
mood. The cast was made up of enthusi- 
asts in the study of music of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. Among 
the artists who distinguished themselves 
were Haguenot de Laistre, Paul Beau- 
pere, Michel Arin, André Gaudin and 
Mmes. Guignard-Marquaire, Pichard, 
Madeleine Pourpoint, Jacques Michaut 
and Jacqueline Casadesus. 

The Gluck opera was one of the com- 


poser’s earliest efforts, preceding his 
“Cadi Dupe.” Of curious interest are 
the traces in the score of methods and 





Opera and Open Air Concerts in 
Vienna 
VIENNA, Aug. 6.—Activity here cen- 
ters entirely about the Volksoper and 
he Burggarten concert series given by 
the Vienna Symphony in the open air 
under the batons of guest conductors. 
\t the Volksoper several guest perform- 
ers have been heard, among them Hein- 
rich Sechlusnus and Vera Schwarz, of 
the Berlin Staatsoper, and Karl Jorn, all 
f whom gave interesting performances. 
Schlusnus is especially popular. Mar- 
tha Serak, of the Budapest Royal Overa, 
has joined the cast of Lehar’s ‘“Fras- 
lita,” which already has Richard Tau- 
ag of the Dresden Opera, in the cast. 
the Burggarten series the recent con- 
du tors were Leo Kraus, Martin Sporr, 
‘itz Recktenwald and Theodor Chris- 
toph. The programs include the more 
opular orchestral works. Among the 
recent soloists were Clara Musil and 
Vera Schwarz, sopranos; Anny Gerold, 
mezzo-soprano, and Richard Baltz, vio- 
inist. Two programs were given by 
Cecilia Cerri and Heddy Falk, ballerinas 
m the Volksoper. 


Russian Operetta por Italian Ballet 
in Berlin 

SERLIN, Aug. 6.—Although the politi- 

disturbance following the assassina- 

n of Rathenau disrupted public enter- 

nments for a time, the season here 


has regained its poise and is offering a 
variety of entertainment. At the The- 
ater des Westens a company of Italian 
dancers, headed by Ileana Massera, has 
concluded a series of programs done in 
the classic manner to music of Tchai- 
kovsky, Chopin and Rimsky-Korsakoff. 
Rossi conducted and Molinari furnished 
some attractive investitures. In Nollen- 
dorfplatz Theater a company of Russian 
artists recently presented “The Night of 
Love,” a mosaic by Valentinoff on 
themes by well-known composers. The 
result of the “mosaic” was amusing and 
sometimes tuneful, but the choice was 
too wide. drawing as it does on Tchai- 
kovsky, Gounod, Verdi, Meyerbeer and a 
half dozen others. 


Harriet Van Emdem Sings at 
Scheveningen 
SCHEVENINGEN, Aug. 6.—One of the 
best of the soloists heard, here this 
season was Harriet van Emden, Ameri- 
can soprano, who appeared with the Kur- 
saal Orchestra in June and was re- 
engaged for two more performances re- 
cently. Miss van Emden sang an aria 
from “The Marriage of Figaro” and 
Jia’s Air from “L’Enfant Prodigue.” 
She also gave a recital in which she 
revealed all the qualifications of fine 
lieder singer. Other recent soloists were 
Hedwig Fassbinder and Erna Rubin- 
stein, violinists, who were acclaimed. 


ideas which were later crystallized in 
“Orpheus.” 
Many New Works to Be Heard at 


Paris Opéra 

PaRis, Aug. 6.—The prospectus of the 
coming season at the Opéra promises an 
abundance of novelties as well as several 
revivals of singular interest. Among 
the new works which will have their 
world premiéres are “Padmavati,” an 
opera ballet by Albert Roussel; “‘Siang- 
Sin,” a ballet by Georges Hiie; “‘Guer- 
ceur,” a lyric drama by Alberic Mag- 
nard; “Les Dieux Sont Morts,” by Tour- 
nemire; “Salamine,” a lyric drama 
drawn from A¢schylus, with a score by 
Maurice Emmanuel, and “Prélude Fée- 
rique,” a short piece with music by 
André Bloch. Three eighteenth century 
operas are scheduled for revivals. They 


are Lulli’s “Triomphe de )’Amour,” Ra- 
meau’s “Indes Galantes” and Mozart’s 
“Magic Flute.” Of the Wagnerian 
operas, “Tristan und Isolde,” “Meister- 
singer” and “Parsifal,” are to be re- 
vived for the first time in many 
years. Moussorgsky’s “Khovantchina,” 


” 


Miracle” 


are also 


Hiie’s 
toland” 


“Prometheus, 
“Fille de 


Fauré’s 
and Rabaud’s 
to be heard. 


-Joan Manen, Span- 
ish composer and violinist, has com- 
pleted a new dramatic symphony which 
is to be played for the first time at the 
Opera here. The work is in three parts, 
with a prologue and an epilogue. Otto 
Lohfes will conduct the premiére. 


LEIPzIGc, Aug. 


London Hears Opera on Music Hall 
Program 
Aug. 7.—An innovation at 
the great vaudeville house 
here, was the introduction into the bill 
this week of the entire chorus of the 
British National Opera Company, which 
sang under the baton of Herbert With- 
The chorus was heard in numbers 


LONDON, 
the Coliseum, 


ers. 
from ‘“Meistersinger” and “Faust” and 
was so warmly received that it was 


billed for a second week’s engagement. 

Between engagements on the Conti- 
nent, several members of the Diaghileff 
troupe of Russian dancers are filling in 
their time with engagements at the Coli- 
seum. Lydia Lopokova, Leonid Massine, 
Lydia Sokolova—who is English and 
daughter of A. J. Munnings, of the 
Academy of Music—and Leon Wpjci- 
kowski appeared in a delightful pro- 
gram which included among its novelties 
the Scotch Reel of Percy Grainger, 
which met with great popularity. 

Henry Bernhardt has undertaken the 
production of Gay’s “Polly,” the sequel 
to “The Beggar’s Opera.” Care is being 
taken to cut from the text much of the 
broad Georgian humor, which could 
scarcely meet with the approval of mod- 
ern audiences. 





Program of Ancient Music in 
Amiens Czcthedral 
AMIENS, Aug. 5.—The great cathe- 


dral here, one of the most beautiful in 
Europe, was chosen for the recent con- 
cert of ancient music arranged by the 
Society of Antiquarians in Picardy. 
The composers represented were drawn 
from the sixteenth, seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, and great care was 
taken to invest their works with a flaw- 
less archaic spirit. Among the works, 
which were of marked beauty and were 
heard to the greatest possible advantage 


in the immense vaulted space, were Lé- 
sueur’s “Surge Deborah,’ Jean Mou- 
ton’s “Crucifixion,” Jean Bournouville’s 


Sanctus and Louis Nicolas Clerambault’s 
“Hymn a Saint Firmin.” J. Boucher 
was the organist in several solo num- 
bers and Abbé Mangoni accompanied the 


chorus of eighty voices. The organ is 
one of the finest in France. Déberly, 


bass, and Patte, tenor, were the soloists. 





Many Novelties Announced for Lon- 
don “Promenade” Concerts 


LONDON, Aug. 6.—Fourteen compara- 
tively new compositions by contemporary 
composers are scheduled for first per- 
formances here in the approaching sea- 
son of “Promenade” concerts at Queen’s 
Hall, under the baton of Sir Henry 
Wood. In addition to Ernest Bloch’s 
“Schelomo” for ’Cello and Orchetra, the 
list includes Holbrooke’s Prelude “Bron- 
wen,” Armstrong Gibbs’ “Betrothal Bal- 
let,” Herbert Howell’s “Procession,” 
Montague Phillips’ “Four Dances,” J. B. 


McEwen’s “A Winter Poem,’ Malcolm 
Sargent’s “Nocturne and _ Scherzo,” 
Bliss’ Concerto for Oboe and Small Or- 


chestra, Ethel Scarborough’s “Promise,” 
Aubert’s “Habanera,” Milhaud’s Second 
Symphonic Suite, Migot’s “Le Paravent 
de Laque aux Images,” Pierné’s “Trois 
*aysages Franciscains’” and Roussel’s 
“Pour en une Féte de Printemps.” 





Two Opera Companies Draw Crowds 
in Rome 


RoME, Aug. 5.—The opera companies 
at the Quirino and the Morgana con- 
tinue to draw capacity audiences in ré- 
pertoires of representative Italian opera. 
Puccini’s “Manon Lescaut” is the most 
recent revival at the Quirino, where it 
was heard for the first time this season, 


with Elvira Sabbatini, Leone Paci and 
the tenor Chiaia of the Naples San 
Carlo, who is one of the most popular 


artists of the season. The Quirino sea- 
son, which opened recently, has engaged 
the services of Nera Marmora, Man- 
fredo Polverosi, Armando Marescotti, 
’aolo Argentini, Mattia Battistini, Elda 
di Veroli, Isotta Bilancioni and Oddo 
Galeotti. At the Morgana tigoletto” 
and “Lucia” are the most recent works 
performed, with casts which include 
Zagaroli, Mary Pinelli Stuart, Soffian- 
tini and Rufini. 


3ERLIN, Aug. 5.—The Concertgebouw 
Orchestra, with Willem Mengelberg con- 
ducting, has been engaged for a series of 
concerts in October. 
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PHONOFILM MUSIC-DRAMA 


LTHOUGH the new De Forest Phonofilm, de- 

scribed in cable messages from Berlin as ac- 
complishing exact synchronization of sight and 
sound, is of first interest to those who have wrestled 
with the problem of “the talking movies,” every 
invention of this kind, if successful, opens new fields 
for speculation as to what the future has in store 
for the musical profession. 

The De Forest invention records sound simul- 
taneously with its photographing of action, and on 
the same film. On each of the little separate pho- 
tographs which go to make up a motion picture, 
there are impressions of whatever speech, song or 
instrumental music was being sounded at the mo- 
ment the picture was taken. If an actor speaks, 
the sound of his voice is, in effect, photographed at 
the same time as the movement of his lips. A tenor’s 
high C is transferred to the film simultaneously 
with the gesture he makes as he sings it. Sound 
waves are translated into electrical waves, electrical 
waves are translated in light waves, and light waves 
make impressions on the edge of the film. Revers- 
ing the process, light waves are translated into elec- 
trical waves, electrical waves into sound waves and 
mechanical devices reproduce the original sound, 
simultaneously with the projection of the pictures 
on the screen. 

Whatever the present merits or faults of the 
Phonofilm, it is conceivable that the process, carried 
to its ultimate, would make possible the filming of 
an entire opera, both music and action. Films of 
sufficient length to present a music-drama, act by 
act, without annoying interruptions, are already 
in use. Without imposing too great a strain on the 
imagination, the picture house patron can contem- 
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piate the prospect of mixed programs consisting of 
a short comedy, a moderately long drama and a one- 
act opera. 

On the other hand, the failure of past experi- 
ments with the “talkies” lifts a cautionary finger. 
Solution of the synchronization problem is by no 
means everything. A first essential is elimination of 
extraneous noises, especially in the use of amplifiers. 
Much depends on the quality of the sounds thus re- 
produced and their fidelity to the originals. Unless 
reproduction is as clear, as musical and as faithful 
to life as is now achieved by the best phonographs or 
talking machines after years of labor to approxi- 
mate perfection, the public is not likely to turn to 
singing motion pictures in any great numbers. 

If something of really musical quality should be 
developed, however, there is every reason to believe 
that it will prove a boon for artists, rather than the 
reverse. The lessons of what the phonograph has 
done for the profession, as well as for musical appre- 
ciation throughout the world, all tend to minify 
the fear which some musicians seem to cling to—an 
unwarranted dread that reproductive mechanisms 
eventually will take the place of all but a limited 
few of those who turn to music as a profession. 


CO-OPERATIVE AMERICAN OPERA 


ROM among fourteen works considered, the 
guiding spirits of a new co-operative organiza- 
tion in Chicago have selected four American operas 
and will choose two more, with intent to produce 
these six during the new music season, both in Chi- 
cago and on tour. Three of the four already de- 
cided on are works which were produced at the Met- 
ropolitan. Of the others under consideration, two 
have seen the light of public performance. The co- 
operationists apparently have an especially kindly 
feeling toward those composers who have seen their 
works mounted only to be speedily retired to a 
place among the cast-offs, possibly before their good 
qualities had been given time to assert themselves. 
It is no disparagement of these novelties of yes- 
terday to wish and hope for production by this, or 
some other similar enterprise, of a new work of 
clearly superior value. No doubt one of the best 
ways to bring out such a work is to give the com- 
poser some reason to believe that a handful of rep- 
recentations in a single season is not the limit of 
his hopes. 


STIMULUS FOR COMPOSERS 


GAIN Sir Henry Wood has prepared an impres- 

sive program for the series of promenade con- 
certs at Queen’s Hall. London’s fall orchestral 
series has attained more than a little importance 
by virtue of the frequency with which novelties are 
presented. This season some fourteen works of 
contemporary composers are to be heard in the 
metropolis for the first time, although the figure 
“world premiére” cannot be attached in every in- 
stance. 

The number is not so large when measured by 
the sum of novelties brought forward by our own 
conductors in season, but the promenades are by 
way of being an extra session, apart from the reg- 








‘ular operations of the major orchestral organiza- 


tions. A similar series in New York, commencing 
in mid-August, would break the long interval be- 
tween seasons which is now relieved only by the 
summer concerts at the Stadium, but in spite of 
the paucity of fare for the music lover at this time 
of the year, no enterprising manager appears ready 
to consider the early assembly of a symphony or- 
chestra. 

The audiences at the Stadium afforded an indica- 
tion that there are at least some persons left in 
town ready and even eager to listen to music, and 
students would welcome further opportunity to ac- 
quaint themselves with modern musical thought. As 
for the American composer, he has some reason to 
envy his colleague in art across the Atlantic, when 
he reads that no less than seventy-four British 
works are scheduled for performance by Sir Henry 
Wood’s orchestra. In season, we are well supplied 
with music, and objections may be raised to a prome- 
nade series in New York. There still remains a 
suggestion or two in the Queen’s Hall plan. A 
prospectus announcing seventy-four American works 
would carry some stimulus to the creative mind. 


TWO WEEKS’ NOTICE IS ESSENTIAL 


UBSCRIBERS who desire MusicAL AMERICA 
to follow them regularly during their vaca- 
tions should mail a card to the Circulation De- 
partment, giving their summer address. At least 
two weeks’ notice is necessary. 
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Soprano Angler Has a Challenge for All Other Fisher-Folk 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company 


Here is exhibited a nine-pound,. three-ounce beauty, 
referring, of course, to the fish. Rosa Ponselle, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, succeede( 
in landing this prize trout, of the square-tail, speckled 
variety, and her catch, so it is said, will be hung up in 
her dressing room at the Metropolitan as a challenge 
to those of her co-artists who think they ean vie with 
her in the sport of the fisher-folk. The photograph 
shows Miss Ponselle with her finny trophy. 

El'is—Py way of introduction to the spoken drama, 
Mary Ellis, soprano, formerly of the Metropolita 
Overa Company, will play the part of Nerissa in David 
Warfield’s forthcoming performance of “The Merchant 
of Venice.” She is under contract with David Belasco 


Schumann Heink—Full military honors were ac- 
corded Ernestine Schumann Heink when she was the 
guest recently of Culver Military Academy. The cav- 
alry cadets executed a “music ride” for the noted singer 
and later she reviewed a garrison parade of all the bat- 
talions. One of her sons was formerly a member of the 
Culver Black Horse Troop. 


Kussevitzky—According to one of his London inter- 
viewers, Kussevitzky recently promised that he would 
give his English admirers an opportunity before long 
to hear him again in his old capacity as virtuoso of the 
double-bass. The orchestral programs which he has 
conducted of late have included much unfamiliar music, 
including two excerpts from Prokofieff’s opera, “The 
Love for the Three Oranges.” 


Danise—Ordinarily an opera baritone does not fee 





that a tenor can teach him anything, but Giuseppe 


Danise, of the Metropolitan, has of late taken some 
lessons from Mario Chamlee. These lessons, it should 
be made clear, have had nothing to do with singing, 
but have pertained to the technique of driving an auto- 
mobile. Chamlee has been initiating Danise into the 
mysteries of the wheel, placing his own car at the bar'- 
tone’s disposal. In five lessons Danise graduated fron 
this tutelage. 

Matzenauer—Because of a delayed train, Margare! 
Matzenauer, contralto of the Metropolitan, recent!) 
was forced to go without her lunch in order to fulfi 
her promise to sing for disabled war veterans at Keni! 
worth Hospital, near Biltmore, N. C. The ward 1! 
which she sang was filled with men who probably w!! 
have to spend the remainder of their lives in bed 
Almost overwhelmed by the sadness of her surround: 
ings, Mme. Matzenauer greatly cheered the invalids 
with her songs, and they begged her to continue unt! 
she had sung nearly an hour. Afterward she perso! 
ally distributed autographed photographs of herse!! 
together with quantities of cut flowers and hundreds « 
packages of cigarettes. Her accompanist, Georges 
Vause, who saw war service in France, played sever 
piano solos. 

Davis.—Another cabinet member has been plac: 
strongly on record as a champion of the teaching 
music. James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor, recent 
declared that he believed everyone should be taug 
music, “not merely the technical reading of musi 
notes, or the mechanical manipulation of an instru 
ment, but the true meaning behind the music. W‘ 
may all listen to the great masterpieces play 
or sung and know that the playing or singing 
great, but how much greater is the enjoyment wh 
comes of knowing the story, of love and life, or s 


row and tragedy, that was in the mind of the co 


poser when he wrought. That enjoyment is w! 
makes the song of sentiment so popular in all ag: 
Words that tell an emotional story, set to appropria 
music, burn into the soul.” 
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Performances of “Caliban” at the City 


B-lle Harbor, N. Y., Aug. 9, 
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Yount and Counterpoint 


By Cantus Firraus. Jr. 








On Musical Daughters 


you hated music, and had a beautiful, sensitive daughter —~” inquires 
well-known publishing firm anent a forthcoming novel—‘‘a beauti- 
isitive daughter who LOVED it, and you continually repressed her 
» for it, would you be willing to take the consequences of your atti- 
- This is propounding a difficult problem, indeed! One would like 
rve decision, until the nature of the “consequences” were made plain. 
ntly these are in certain cases quite blasting—if material for best- 
fiction can be derived therefrom. 
lian specialists would be certain to espy in an exaggerated fondness for 
the piano the outbreak of a thwarted hankering for little-finger exercises. 
Noes the choir-loft of a Sabbath contain a precious freight of disappointed prima 


onnas? We should be loath to assert that the present partiality to stenography 
as its source in stern refusals to permit an embarkation upon the career of the 


‘ 
ul, s 
rav) 
ude . 
o res 
Appa 
ellin 
Fre 
ystin 


imtuosa. 
irt * * * 


UST what tangible revenge one’s daughters may encompass—certainly what 
course more frightful than that of periodic song or execution—fails the imagina- 
ion. One possible consequence that occurs to us is that of Clandestine Composition. 
ar more diastrous than the unavowed novel-writing indulged by Victorian maidens, 
‘ho become immortal through diaries, is the stealthy labor of the Secret Symphonist 
f this century. Verily, the sweetest revenge a maltreated musical maid could 
‘ring to pass would be a posthumous triumphant entry into the popular répertoire 
f the Symphharmonic. Oft when, on Saturday nights, the balconies should be 
ushed and sobful before the languishing toots of the great tone-poem, “Frustra- 
ion,” by Annie Girle—the story would go round, amid the clapping of a gentle spirit 
oomed to silence that in wan solitude scored this heart-cry for full orchestra, seven 
»arimbophones, nine celestas and twenty species of rattle. 

* * * 


h DMIRABLE vindication, we affirm. And yet, it isn’t likely to happen. Far more 
subtle and satisfactory a vengeance may be wreaked by marrying a confirmed 

harpist or exponent of the steel guitar! 

* * * 


A Premonitory Lilt 


FTER August comes September: 

Daily vocalise remember! 
Then October’s “bright blue weather”: 
Programs should be put together. 
When November days come round, 
Halls with music (7?) will resound. 
In December, bright and best, 
Critics will be laid to rest! 

* * * 


Rex Harmonica 


HE public prints tell about a “blast of sound that swept across the Palisades and 
caused nervous persons to shudder with the fear that an invading army of 
ersey skeeters was on the march” recently. The cause for all the commotion was 
n reality a harmonica-playing competition held among the camping Boy Scouts at 
‘anohwahke Lake. (The harmonica is popularly known as mouth-organ.) 
The prize was won by Clifford St. Hill of Woodhaven, L. I., and it is said that 
everal thousands of boys had been practising for several days. “The practice was 
eplete with tremolo effects and interpolations, not intentional but tremendously 
fective,” declares the New York Sun. Here’s our congratulations to the medal- 


inner! 
* * * 


Flippant Fancies 


HE opera impresarios recently held a conference in Milan, with the idea of reduc- 
ing artist’s salaries; ’tis said. But then, the higher note, the better the show. 
Our apologies to basses and contraltos.) 
+ * + 
HAT “music is better than kicks on the shin” is the recent pronouncement of a 
celebrated British musician. We have heard passages in some of the later 
mported orchestral works that are, indeed, much more—well, we really would 


prefer the kicks. 
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ADVICE AND INFORMATION Ar STUDENTS, MUSICIANS, LAYMENAND OTHERS 











ba queries of general interest can be published in this department. MusIcAL 
AMERICA Will also reply when necessary through individual letters. Matters 
of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 


musicians, cannot be considered. : 
Communications must bear the name and address of the writer, not for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. Address Editor, The Question Boz. 


American Orchestra Thayer’s “Beethoven” 
Question Box Editor: 

Please give me information concern- 
ing the “Life of Beethoven” recently 
reviewed in your columns—the name of 
the publisher and the price. 

LOUIS DEMARTINI. 

San Francisco, Aug. 5, 1922. 

The book you refer to was published 
by the Beethoven Association of New 
York through G. Schirmer and Co. The 
price is $20 for the set of three volumes. 

9 9 
: . , > 9 9 

Conductor of “Caliban” ee ee 

The Russian “Big Five 
cuestion Box Editor: , . 7 
— Question Box Editor: 
1. Can you tell me who conducted the 7 ee ee . ici 

Who were the “Big Five” of Russia? 
NORMA H. 

Far Rockaway, N. Y., Aug. 3, 1922. 

The “Big Five” were the founders of 
the nationalistic Russian school of com- 
position: Balakireff, Cui, Borodine, 
Moussorgsky and Rimsky-Korsakoff. 


duestion Box Editor: 

[ am told that there is an orchestra 
‘hose purpose is to present American 
vorks exclusively. Do you know of 
Wh an organization, and how may I 
et in touch with it? 

LouIs RAFFAELI. 

New York, Aug. 6, 1922. 

There is one organization for that 
‘rpose in Chicago, the American Sym- 
hony, the conductor of which is Glenn 
lord Gunn. 


1916? 2. Who ap- 


M. W. 
1922. 

conducted the 
2. Mar- 
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Hofmann’s Teachers 


Question Box Editor: 

Did Josef Hofmann study with Liszt? 
Who were his teachers? G. R. F. 

Brooklyn, Aug. 7, 1922. 

Hofmann did not study with Liszt. 
He was taught at first by his father, 
professor at the conservatories of Cra- 
cow and Warsaw ; his mother, a distin- 
guished singer, and his aunt, an able 
punist. Later he studied piano with 
Moszkowski, Rubinstein, and _ theory 
with Heinrich Urban. 

+ 3 F 


Present-Day Musicians 


Question Box Editor: 

1. Please give me the pronunciation 
of the names and short biography of 
these artists: Novaés, D’Alvarez, Bar- 
rere and Bloch. 2. Which is the best 
work on the stories of modern operas? 
Is there any more complete than Up- 
ton’s? ANNIE M. P. BuNpy. 

Topeka, Kan., Aug. 5, 1922. 

1. Novaés (No-vise) was born in 
Brazil in 1896, studied with Chiafarelli 


at the age of six, and later in Paris with 
Philipp at the Conservatoire; made her 
début in Paris in 1911, and has since 
appeared in the musical centers of Eu- 
rope and America. D’Alvarez (Dal- 
vahr-eth) was born in Lima, Peru, was 
educated at the Brussels Conservatory 
and Milan, made her début at Rouen, 
and has sung extensively in opera and 
concert. Barrére (Bah-rayr) was born 
in Bordeaux in 1876, studied flute with 
Henry Altes and Paul Taffanel at the 
Paris Conservatoire and harmony with 
Schwartz and Pugno, was a member of 
the Paris Opéra and Colonne Orches- 
tras, founded the Barrére Ensemble of 
wind instruments, the Trio de Lutéce 
and the Little Symphony, and teaches at 
the Institute of Musical Art. Bloch 
(Bluch—with guttural ch) was born in 
Geneva in 1880, studied solfeggio with 
Jaques-Daleroze, violin with Louis Rey 
and Ysaye and composition with Rasse 
at the Brussels Conservatory, also com- 
position with Knorr at Frankfort and 
Tuille at Munich, has composed, con- 
ducted and taught, is now director of the 
Cleveland Conservatory. 2. Upton’s 
work is as good and as complete as any. 
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‘American Mavicians { “itm 
HALMERS CLIFTON was born in 1909 to 1911 he led the Pierian Orches- 


Jackson, Miss., on April 30, 1889. 
He studied at the Cincinnati Conserva- 


tra of Harvard, at the same time acting 
as conductor of the Musical Art Society 
of Boston. He was also conductor of 


tory, from which “far : 

: the original Peterboro Pageant in 1910. 
he was graduated ‘ : ' me 
in 1907. At Har- Upon his return to America Mr. Clif- 
vard he took the ton resumed this work, interrupting it 
full music course only for service in the A. E. F. as first 


and was graduated 
in 1912, summa 
cum laude. There 
followed two years 
of study in Paris 
under Vincent 
d’Indy and André 


lieutenant in the Intelligence Section 
from 1918 to 1919. He became conduc- 
tor of the Cecilia Society of Boston, was 
conductor and composer of the Lexing- 
ton, Mass., Pageant in 1915 and a con- 
ductor of the Plymouth Pageant in 1921, 
and has acted as guest conductor of the 


Gédalve. . ‘ - 

, While —_— San Carlo Opera Company and the Ital- 

, : ian Lyric Federation. 

in America, Mr. I yric | ederati on ; ' . 

Clifton had been His latest post is that of musical di- 

prominent as a_ rector of the American Orchestral So- 
Chalmers Clifton conductor. From ciety in New York. 
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SOPRANO 
“MISS MAXWELL TRIUMPHS” 


“There is probably no soprano voice in the country that excels Miss Maxwell’s in beauty. She has 
range, strength and sweetness in the superlative degree.”—Louisville Courier Journal, 1921. 


“Margery Maxwell sang 
all too briefly in the chant 
as princess. Portland has 
wanted to hear more of 
her delightful voice. In 
this number her voice was 
heard from within the 
temple. [IT WAS LOVE- 
LY IN QUALITY.’”— 
The Morning Oregonian, 


March 27th, 1922. 


“Miss Maxwell posses- 
ses a clear sweet soprano 
voice which she uses ex- 
ceptionally well. Her 
stage presence could 
scarcely be improved upon 
and there is a dash about 
her acting that should 
carry her far on the road 
to success.”’—The Port- 


land Telegram, March 
25th, 1922. 


“Her voice is a pure 
lyric soprano wonderful- 
lv sweet in quality and true 
in pitch. The delicate 
tones were exquisite but 
her voice was equally 
beautifully in powerful 
passages.” —The Evening 
Mazl, Galesburg, IIl., 
1921. 


“Margery Maxwell, de- 
butante, disclosed a fresh, 
ingratiating voice, brill- 
lant with youth. She 
scored an individual suc- 
cess. May we hear her 
often.” — Chicago Daily 
Journal. 





Photo by Hartsook 


“ROMEO AND JULIET CROWD WON BY MISS MAXWELL” 


‘Margery Maxwell was accorded an ovation last night and it was an honest, sincere tribute to her 
youth and beauty and achievements. The audience, impressed tremendously with her art, acclaimed her 
with sincere and deep-felt warmth. She proved in her single appearance here that she is to be seriously 
reckoned with, as an operatic artist of high class—The Morning Oregonian, March 25th, 1922. 


“Miss Maxwell, beautiful to look upon, presented the Jewel Song from ‘Faust’ and gave to the lyrics 
of this air a tone quality of refinement, vocal texture of purity and clearness, and no little flexibility. She 
also sang the ‘Care Nome’ from Verdi’s Rigoletto with all the skill of the coloratura artist, and evidently 
wishes to be ranked among the Galli-Curci’s and Tetrazzini’s. She undoubtedly has acquired much of 
this art, and both as to the ease with which she sang this air and in the high range of voice which she 
exhibited we have an American coloratura of decided gifts.”"—Chicago Daily News, July 26th, 1922. 


“Miss Maxwell gave a sparkling performance of Musetta, her first ‘attempt at the rdle, and so good a 


one that she ought easily to rank as the first Musetta of the land.”—Edward C. Moore, Chicago Daily 
Journal, 1921. 








HARRY and ARTHUR CULBERTSON 


4832 Dorchester Avenue, Chicago 


Management: 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
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‘R NEW CONCERT HALL 


is Turned Away from Summer 
ert—Dr. Finegan Urges Im- 


rtance of Music in Schools 


CHESTER, Pa., Aug. 19.—The 
im proved entirely inadequate 
»modate the large audience at- 
the concert of the students of 
nsylvania Summer Session for 
Supervisors. Dr. Hollis Dann, 
of the school and director of 
1 the State, led a chorus of 350 
ind a women’s chorus of 275; 

Watkins led a men’s chorus of 


‘Bruce Carey led the junior cho- 
| David Mattern an orchestra of 


Helen Hunt of Boston, a member 
faculty, sang a group of songs 
The musi- 
states and 
hundreds’ who 


Among the 


and friends who had come long 


distances. Unless a larger hall can be 
provided, it is possible that this concert, 
which it is proposed should be given an- 
nually, will have to be abandoned. 

Dr. Finegan, Director of Education 
in Pennsylvania, referred to this cir- 
cumstance in the ccurse of an address 
to the students a few days later. A new 
auditorium, he said, was nex essary, and 
he was certain the State would pay 50 
per cent of its cost. He suggested that 
it be made a memorial to the late Dr. 
Phillips, who had founded the West 
Chester Normal School and helped to 
make it the leading institution in the 
State. 

Dr. Finegan went on to speak of 
musical educaticn in the schools, and 
insisted that music should be placed on 


an equal fcoting with other subjects. 
He advocated a broad education for 
supervisors, in history, current events 


and social problems; and urged them to 
work in public for the following pro- 
gram: (1) that by 1927 all teachers in 
Pennsylvania be high school and normal 
school graduates or their equivalent; 
(2) that the children actually be breught 
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Dania 


Will teach exclusively at the school 


74th STREET 
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(Music School 


David and Clara Mannes, Directors 


ALFRED CORTOT 


Course in Interpretation 


\ few places in the Players Group open to those having requisite artistic 
qualification. 


MLLE. BERTHE BERT 


Assistant to M. Cortot 





Telephone, Rhinelander 0010 




















EUGENE YSAYE. 


THE MASTER VIOLINIST 


RETURNS TO THE CONCERT STAGE FOR 
A LIMITED NUMBER OF APPEARANCES 
BEGINNING JANUARY, 1923 


CHICKERING PIANO 


Ss. 


COLUMBIA RECORDS 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 


HUROK 


AEOLIAN HALL, N. Y. | 











JOHN J. BLACKMORE 


PIANIST 


Address c/o Bush Conservatory 839 No. Dearborn St., Chicago 


RECITALS 


INSTRUCTION 











CAMERON McLEAN 





Scottish Baritone Met. 


“Have You Heard Cameron McLean Sing 


Annie Laurie?” 


Chicago Concert Edgewater Beach Hotel 


Sunday Evening, Sept. 3rd. 


W. H. C. BURNETT, 626 Ford Bidg., 


Detroit, Mich. 





into the schools, 442,000 not having at- 


tended in the State during the year 
1921; (38) that the State pay 50 per 
cent of the amounts needed for local 
scheol programs, instead of the com- 
paratively small sum of $16,000,000 a 
year. New York, he pointed out spent 
$44,000,000 a year. 

Senator Eyre, P. M. Sharpless and 
others indorsed the movement for the 


auditorium, and it has gained consider- 
able momentum. 

About 500 students at the West 
Chester Normal School attended a con- 
cert given by Gertrude Schmidt and 
Eunice Berry, sopranos; Marie Mar- 
garet Heinemann, contralto; Helen Allen 
Hunt, mezzo-soprano; Leon Bly, violin- 
ist, and* Errol K. Peters, baritone, as- 
sisted by Lida Lowe and C. Edward 
Hausknecht, ac ‘companists. 
in 


Baltimore Geewte De Wolf Hopper 


“Tolanthe”’ 


BALTIMORE, Aug. 19.—De Wolf 
Hopper continues to delight the large 
audiences which attend outdoor perform- 
ances of Gilbert and Sullivan operas at 
Carlin’s Arena. Those who appeared 
with him in “Iolanthe’” were Mildred 
Rogers, Alice Mackenzie, Winifred 
Anglin, Herbert Waterous and Harold 
Blake. r+. cs. a 


Knapp Goes to Oshkosh 


OSHKOSH, WIs., Aug. 19.—George K. 
Knapp, baritone, for three years direc- 
tor of the division of music in the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming at Laramie, Wyo., 
has taken a similar position at the State 
Normal] School of Music in Oshkosh, and 
will commence his duties in September. 





Chev. F. F. CORRADETTI 


Voice Culture 

Method Endorsed by 
MORANZONIT, BOR], 
SODERO, ete. 


. {( 6852 
Columbus 


( 6941 


Bel Canto 
CARUSO, POLACCO, 
AMATO, STRACCIARI, 


314 West 72d Street 
New York 


Italian 








“‘4 Symphony Orchestra in Braasa’’ 


THE GOLDMAN BAND 


EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 
Conductor 


202 Riverside Drive New York 








CHARLES 


MARSHALL 


World’s Famous Tenor 


Management HARRISON & HARSHBARGER 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


1717 











American College of Physical Education 


Music, Expression and Dramatic Art 


GILBERT WILSON 


Baritone, Dean of the Department 
4200 Grand Boulevard, Chicago 











WM. SHAKESPEARE 11 


VOICE 
830-31 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 


"PHONE HARRISON 4789 








STUART BARKER 


BARITONE 


Voice Culture, Lectures and Recitals 
Chicago Conservatory, %th Floor, Auditorium Bldg 








RUTH BRADLEY 


PIANISTE 


720 Cass St. Chicago 











C 


mond Simonds, 


17 
Violinist and Tenor in Provincetown 
Recital 
PROVINCETOWN, MAss., Aug. 18.— 
armine Fabrizio, violinist, and Ray- 


tenor, appeared before a 


large audience of summer residents re- 
cently. Mr. Fabrizio was heard in a 
Praeludium and a Gavotte by Bach, and 
in other numbers by Ysaye, Kreisler, 
Sarasate, Granados and Cui. Mr. 
Simonds sang an aria from Massenet’s 


**Manon,” 
group of American songs. 
was the 


_ Arthur 
ing the summer at Highland Lake, 
sted, 


a group of folk-songs and a 
Lucy Chase 
accompanist. 

J. 


W. PARKER. - 





is spend- 
Win- 
Camp 


Troostwyk, composer, 


Conn. His camp is called 


Ireland. 

















Barbara Maurel 


has made an effective record of 


AT EVENTIME 


by 


Frank H. Grey 


A New Song of Charm and Sentiment 
Columbia Record No. A-3607 


ENOCH & SONS, Publishers 
56 East 34th St. New York 


Also at London, Paris, Melbourne and 
Toronto 
Professional Courtesies Eatended 














Exclusive Management 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 








JESSIE 


CHRISTIAN 


Soprano 


Management, Harrison & Harshbarger, 
1717 Kimball Hall, Chicago 








HERBERT 


GOULD 


Basso 
Chicago Opera Ass’n 
Management, Harrison & WHarshbarger, 
1717 Kimball Hall, Chicago. 











GRACE HOLVERSCHEID 


SOPRANO 


801 No. Euclid Ave. Oak Park, Ill. 








DWIGHT EDRUS COOK 
DRAMATIC TENOR 


1625 Kimball Hall Chicago 








HAYDN OWENS 


Pianist — Accompanist 
Conduactor—Vocal Coach 
1227 KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO 




















'GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


WILLIAM C. CARL, Director 


A Thorough Education for the Organist 
17 EAST 11TH ST., N. Y. 














L. SHADURSKAYA 


RUSSIAN BALLET SCHOOL 
59 E. Van Buren St —Rooms 532-534 
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AcLlAnS 





PriLir’s 


Associates | 


VERE RICHARDS, Teacher of Singing 
OLIVE ROBERTSON, Coach and Accompanist 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


v/ill resume teaching, Monday September the eleventh for 
the season of 1922-1923. 
STUDIO: 801-802 
NEW YORK CITY 


TELEPHONE, CIRCLE 1350 


CARNEGIE HALL, 
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The WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL STUDIOS 


WILL REOPEN for the SEASON 1922-23 on or about SEPTEMBER FIFTEENTH 
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WILLIAM [HORNER 


Teacher of ANNA FITZIU, GALLI-CURCI, ROSA PONSELLE, YVONNE D’ARLE, 
ESTELLE LIEBLING, TANDY MacKENZIE and others. 
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Photo by Mishkin 











FLORENCE WARE 


First Assistant Teacher 
MARCELLA GEON Second Assistant Teacher 
For Information, Appointments, Etc., Address 
Mr. THORNER’s Secretary, 209 West 79th Street, ‘Phone Schuyler 6780 New York City 
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Supply Instruments and 
sie for Jail— Plans 


ar Other Activities 


‘ By M. C. Hambrick 


. Tex., Aug. 19.—The president 
lexas Federation of Music Clubs 
ing all federated clubs to aid the 
ation in replacing musical instru- 
and vocal and orchestral music 
ig to the inmates of the Texas 
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* Add P. 0. Box 44, Modern Tecnnique based 

Is sta. R., N. ¥, C. on tae’ principles of 
Tel. Mott Haven 7725 _ Relaxation and Weight 
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ALBERTO BIMBONI 


Voice Teacher 


Coach for Opera and Recitals 


327 West 76th Street, New York City 
Telephone Schuyler 3430 
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DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Recital — Concert — Oratorio 
Westminster Hotel, Boston, U. S. A. 
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LEON RAINS 


Studio: 292 West 92nd St., New York 
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Baylor College 


Conservatory 


J. O. Hardy, President 
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RUMSEY 


Contralto 
Management: Music League of America, Inc. 


WLYC Wri Va.r7 
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| WALTER 

« Violinist 

Sy Late Musical Director Deutsche Theatre, Prague, has 
os opened New York Studio, teaching Sevcik Method. 

el 180W. 76th St. Interviews 6 to 7 P. M. Only 
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GEORGE MAY 


Address: Arthur J. Gaines 
University Club Building 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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BERTHA 


BEEMAN 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Management L. A. KEENE 
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120 W. 74th St. New York City 
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“TEXAS FEDERATION AIDING PRISONERS 


Prison at Huntsville, destroyed by fire 
in March. The prison boasted of a band 
of forty pieces, an orchestra of seven- 
teen, and music ccllected for many years. 
The inmates are. now left without any 
means of recreation. All contributions 
are being sent to Mrs. Julian Wells of 
Dallas, 1'ex., who is in charge of the 
philanthropic work. 

The president of the Federation 
also urging the adoption of several rec- 
ommendations that were made at the 
last annual convention, namely that a 
federation day be observed in every mu- 
sic club, when each member assigned a 
department of federation work shall dis- 
cuss its progress; that a club house be 
built to which musicians may go for 
rest, recreation and study; that a music 
day be observed at every county and 
state fair; that music clubs establish one 
or more scholarships in each county for 
those who are unable to study because 
of lack of funds; that music supervisors 
be placed in all public schools, and credit 
allowed for music; and that the clubs 
carry music to the rural districts. 

A concert by the Odd Fellows’ Or- 
phan’s Home Band of Corsicana, led by 
W. O. Barlow, drew a large audience to 
the courthouse plaza recently. The band 
enjoys a wide reputation and had played 
at A. and M. College, College Station, a 
few weeks before. It also furnished 
music for the convention of the East 
Texas Odd Fellows at Electric Palace, 
with the assistance of the Tyler Wesley 
Bible Class Orchestra and Choir. 

Mrs. Wells recently conducted a Music 
Memory Contest in the Girls’ Training 
School, Gainesville, which was highly 
successful. The girls had been taught 
previously by the president of the school, 
Dr. Carrie Weaver Smith, to appreciate 
music through the talking machine and 
player piano. 
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Win Prizes in Texas Composition Com- 
petition 





SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Aug. 19.—Clara 
Duggan Madison, chairman of the State 
Composition Competition of the San An- 
tonio Musical Club, has announced the 
following prize winners for the 1921-22 
season: John M. Steinfeldt of San An- 
tonio, first prize of $100 for a piano com- 
position; William J. Marsh, of. Fort 
Worth, first prize of $100 for a vocal 
composition, and Henry Jacobsen, of 
San Antonio, third prize of $10 each for 
a vocal and a piano composition. The 
judges were Rudolph Ganz, conductor of 
the St. Louis Symphony, and Leo C. 
Miller, of St. Louis, pianist. A radio 
concert was given on Aug. 8 by Frida 
Stjerna, Swedish-American soprano, 


from the broadcasting station of the Ex- 
press Publishing Company. Others 
heard during the week were Mrs. George 


Los Angeles Hears Estelle Heartt Drey- 
fus in Spanish Songs 


Los ANGELES, Aug. 17.—Estelle Heartt 


E. Gwinn, soprano; Mary Howard, so- 

prano; Oscar DeWees, saxophone solo- 

ist, and the Ampico reproducing piano. 
GENEVIEVE M, TUCKER. 


Dreyfus, contralto, was the soloist at the 
Hollywood Bowl on the evening of Aug. 
8. Mrs. Dreyfus, with Grace Andrews 
at the piano, sang numbers in Spanish 
by Gertrude Ross, De Vere Nicholson, 
Romero and Calleja. Alfred Hertz was 
the conductor of the orchestra. 
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THE GLENN DILLARD 


GUNN SCHOOL of MUSIC. 


AND DRAMATIC ART 


1254 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 








“4 Complete School in Every Department” 





Special Announcement of the Ptano Department 








(:lenn Dillard Gunn, Florence Trumbull, for 
whose Artist Students thirteen years Assistant 
have played with ; the nes LESCHETIZKY. 
Chicago, New York, aa: alaiad- tae @ 

Russian, St. Louis and payee le 





Paris, Berlin, Dresden, 


Symphony 
Munich and Vienna. 





Minneapolis 
()rchestras. 





DISTINGUISHED TEACHERS | 
Address the Secretary | 


FACULTY OF FcCRTY 


Fall Term Opens Sept. 11 


JULIUS D. HORVATH 


Horvath Building, 1861 Madison Ave., New York 
VIOLINS, old master pieces, bows, repairing. Phone: Harlem 0] 15 


One exclusive parlor floor for testing Violins. 
































A complete School of Music in every branch of 
musical learning. 
A Faculty of International Reputation 


PREPARATORY, NORMAL, ARTIST 
and MASTER DEPARTMENTS 


also 









Dramatic Art Dancing 
A Complete School of Opera 
Orchestra Chorus Public School Music 
Ideal residence department with superior equipment. 
For catalogue and information address 
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PEABODY CONSERVATORY 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director BALTIMORE, MD. 


The oldest and most noted Conservatory in the Country 











Bertha Baur, Directress, Cincinnati, Ohio 











Circulars mailed 
Mme. VOICE. Teacher of MARION 


CAROLINE M I H R ” HARDY TELVA, Metropolitan Op. Co. 








MARGOT 


HAYES 


Contralto 


Management 
HARRY and ARTHUR 
CULBERTSON 


Aeolian Hall 
New York 


4832 Dorchester 
Ave., Chicago 


NEW YORK-CHICAGO 








© Kholen, Mil. 
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«Ellerman 


| 570 West 156th Street, New York City. 


Oxm> AZO 


Phone Billings 1593 
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ERNEST BLOCH, Musical Director 





Obe Cleteland [nstitute of ()usic 


3146 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Mrs. 


Franklyn B. Sanders, Executive Director 
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Available Season 1922-23 
GEORGE G. ANDERSEN, 1 West 34th St., New York 
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HIGHER TECHNIQUE OF SINGING 


Author of “Practical Psychology of Voice” (Schirmer) 


W. 


STUDIO: 50 WEST 67th STREET, NEW YORK Telephone, COLUMBUS 1405 
Pronounced by Teachers as the Best Book on Voice 








50 W. 67th St. Phone, Columbus 1405 
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American Baritone 
Concerts—Recitals— 
Oratorio 
Entire Season 1922-1923 
Management : 

R. §E. Johnston, 
Broadway, New 


1451 
York. 


{JOHN CHARLES THOMAS 


Knabe Piano Used 
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°FEIBISH|I: HEIMEL 

> PIANIST—COMPOSER—PEDAGOGUE N VIOLINIST—PEDAGOGUE 

S Studios: 151 Second Avenue, New York "Phone Dry Dock 40670 
CLEMENTINE Prima Donna Soprano ROMUALDO Vocal Teacher 


politan—Coach 


SAPIO 


NEW YORK, Phone Schuyler 8399 





Covent Garden, London 
De V ER KF metropolitan Co, NM. ¥- 
Concert — Opera — Instruction 


109 Riverside Drive 


Formerly Conductor Metro- 
to Patti, 
Calve, Nordica and others. 





125 E. 37th St., New York 


| " ocal Art Sci n S udi 
N. E. Cor. Lexington Ave. 
- t MAUDE DOUGLAS TWEEDY 
le ce ANITA MASON WOOLSON 
Endorsed by Dr. Frank E. Miller, Founder of Vocal Art-Science *Phone Murray Hill 991 











THE CITY OF 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART \“ NiW york 


FRANK DAMROSCH, DIRECTOR 120 CLAREMONT AVENUE 











SOPRANO 
Available Season 1922-23 
Personal Representative, Remo Cortesi, 
257 West 86th St., New York 


‘SHIRLEY 








GEORGE YATES MYERS 


VOICE ° ‘ COACH , . ACCOMPANIST 
STUDIO 827, ‘CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 








FLORENCE McMANUS "2.22722 


In America Entire Season 1922-23 
30 Central Park South 
(Mrs. George McManus) NEW YORK 
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An Interesting Heading the list of new 
Group of New songs (G. Schirmer) in 
Individual individual issues which 
Songs have come to hand re- 

cently are three by the 
late Liza Lehmann, one of the _ best- 
known woman composers. These new mel- 
edies will, no doubt, attract attention. 
The first is a setting of Robert Brown- 
ing’s ‘“Prospice,” a fine, dramatic one 
which gives the 
gripping text lines 
full value, and 
whose big, broad 
vocal climax will 
delight the singer. 
“Dusk in the Val- 
ley,” to lines by 
George Meredith, 
is a simple, ex- 








pressive, melodic 
concept, with 
phrases broadly 





held in _ six-four 
time, which move 
effectively against 
an unelaborate ac- 
companiment. 
“Love, If You 
Knew the Light,” is but two pages long, 
a lovely song dev elopment of Browning’s 
sincere and briefly eloquent poetic state- 
ment. All three songs are for low voice 

and should gladden the heart of the con- 
tralto. Alice Reber Fish’s fine love song, 
“I wish You Knew,” so honestly effective 
in its genuine lyric feeling, was through 
inadvertence reviewed recently in these 
columns, without mention of its com- 
poser’s name, and the omission is hereby 
made good. A new song by Mary Helen 

Brown is “Romance,” for high voice. 
Dedicated to Edmond Clément, its color, 

singability and the romantic character 

of its smooth, flowing melody justify the 
title. Mary Carr Moore contributes a 
charming little encore song for high or 
medium voice in her “The Bird and the 
Squirrel,” which combines humor and 
graceful melodic invention. 

Two songs by Charles H. Marsh, for 
high or medium voice, are worth the 
singer’s notice. “Wood Song,” a clear, 
sweet Adagio melody, has a haunting 
folk-wise accent and quality, while 
“Three Hills” gives a nobly expressive 
setting in air and accompaniment to a 





Liza Lehmann 


so excellently well by it is decidedly to 
his credit. 

: *, » 
A Karl Riss- “Carry Me Back to Old 
land Tran- Virginny” (Oliver Dit- 
scription of son Co.), by James A. 


“Carry Me Bland, a song which has 
Back to Old been frequently identi- 
Virginny”’ fied with the programs 


of Alma Gluck, has been 
transcribed with a proper sense for solo 
violin and piano accompaniment values 
by Karl Rissland, who allows for its 
presentation with more extended effects, 
if desired, by the introduction of op- 
tional double-stoppings of the melody. 
* * * 
Neruda’s The ‘“Berceuse Slave” 
“Slavic Cradle (Carl Fischer), by F. 
Song” im a Neruda, is not new in 
New Concert itself; every violinist 
Transcription knows it. In the concert 
transcription which 
Boris W. Gilman has made of it, how- 
ever, the string artist will find that the 
familiar “Slavic Cradle Song” has un- 
dergone a great metamorphosis from the 
standpoint of effect. Double-stops, trills 
and harmonics are used with musicianly 
good taste to lend the melody a richer 
harmonic fullness, and a short ad lib. 
cadenza before the close, ending in a 
passage of sixths, thirds and fourths, is 
an attractive feature. Mr. Gilman has 
moved the cradle from the nursery to 
the salon in this transcription with good 
musical justification. 
x * * 


Three Con- Three pieces by Selim 
trasting Piano Palmgren (Composers’ 
Pieces by Music Corporation) re- 
Selim Palm- flect new phases of the 
gren Finnish composer’s in- 


ventive gift. The 
“Hymn of Praise,” Op. 75, No. 8, is a 
fine sonority study of the middle and 
lower piano registers, in the shape of a 
noble chordal melody in alternating two- 
two and three-two measure. “By the 
Lake,” Op. 79, No. 10, after a folk-tune 
from East Finland, is a short but very 
lovely melody in octave chords, progress- 
ing against a left-hand accompaniment 
in triplets, while the “March to the Gal- 
lows,” Op. 79, No. 9, is a_ strikingly 
effective and weirdly picaresque rogues’ 
march which, if properly played, cannot 
fail to impress the listener. Both the 





“OQ Robin, Little Robin!” 
(Arthur P. Schmidt 
Co.) dedicated to and 
sung by Frieda Hempel, 
is a most attractive song by Frances 
McCollin, with a happy avian lilt to its 
melody, which runs along in a smooth 
and pleasing manner. There is a good 
climax. It is published in two editions, 
for high and for medium voice. 

K * * 


A Choice Book “Come, Sing with Me” 
of Children’s (Oliver Ditson Co.) is 
Songs by Grace the title which Grace 
Reese Everson Reese Everson has 

given her quite charm- 
ing little book of twenty-six songs for 
children. Will Earhart, of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh School of Education, 
testifies, in a facsimile letter, to the wide 
circulation the songs had enjoyed even 
in their manuscript form in the kinder- 
gartens and primary grade rooms of 
Pittsburgh; and Ella Ruth Boyce, the 
Director of the Pittsburgh Kindergar- 
tens, in a short preface, makes clear why 
they are valuable. The book includes 
new and attractive settings of old nurs- 
ery rhymes and many original songs. 
The text ideas are those natural to little 
children, and their musical settings, 
which are within the reach of the child’s 
capacities and appreciation, are simple 
and direct. What is more, they have 
distinct musical quality. Hence the au- 
thor of the preface is not saying too 
much when she declares the book “truly 
a gift to childhood.” 


* * * 


A Bird Song 
by Frances 


McCollin 


A Musical “When Music. Heavenly 
Recitation to Maid, Was Y oun g” 
an Arthur (Clayton F. Summy 
Guiterman Co.) is a most amusing 
Text and, from the stand- 


point of musical humor, 
most successful piano setting bv Frieda 
Peycke of a clever text by Arthur Gui- 
terman. The witty lines of verse seem 
to have found just the rivht tonal accom- 
paniment and the recitation is one that 
should give pleasure. 

* * * 
A New Rose “A Rose in Autumn” 
Ballad (M. Witmark & Sons) 

is a new melodious bal- 
lad song by Frederick W. Vanderpool, 
whose two pages of tender assonance 








poem by Everard Owen which is not pieces last mentioned are dedicated to should win admirers of the simple and 
easy to set. That Mr. Marsh has done Percy Grainger. direct in melody-writing. F. H. M. 
os 
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Hall, New York, Nov. 


17th, 


SOPRANOS: 


CONTRALTOS: 
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Loisa Patterson 
Marion Armstrong 


BETTY TILLOTSON CONCERT BUREAU 


ABSOLUTELY AUTHENTIC FALL DATES 


For Betty Tillotson’s Young American Artists 
MARION ARMSTRONG, Soprano, 12 Ap- 


pearances—Opening of Eastman The- 
ater, Rochester, N. Y., with the Eastman 
Theater Orchestra, under the direction 
of Arthur Alexander, week of Sept. 4th. 


GUSTAFSON—Interpreter of 
Music in the Dance—12 Appearances at 
Eastman Theater, week of Sept. 4th. ber Ist. 


STEEL JAMISON — Tenor — New York 
University Concert, August 10th. 


15th. 
MARGEL GLUCK—American Violinist— 


Eastman Theater, Beginning September 
Fourteen Performances. 


ment). 


10th. 


Town 


BETTY TILLOTSON’S LIST 
VIOLINIST: 


PIANIST: 
TENOR: 


Daisy Krey 
Louise Vermont 


ESTHER GUSTAFSON—Interpreter of the Dance 
AN PEOPLE 


ARTISTS FOR AMERIC 


HERMA MENTH—Celebrated 
at Eastman Theater (By Special Arrange- 
14. Appearances, 


MADAME NIKOLORIC—American Pian- 
ist, and J. STEEL JAMISON, American 
Tenor, at Wyoming, N. Y., week of Octo- 

Coonley Ward Concert Hall. 


Madame Nikoloric, Marion Armstrong, 
Jordan Hall, Boston, Nov. 8th. 


MARGEL GLUCK—Special Concert En- 
gagement, Keith Vaudeville, in New York 
City, week of August 15th, and in Phil- 
adelphia, week of August 21st. 


180 Madison Ave., New York City 


Pianist— 


week of Sept. 


Margel Gluck 
Madame Nikolorie 


Steel Jamison 
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Musical 
America s 
Fall Issue 


Edited by 


ane 


Will Appear 


Oct. 21, 1922 


The Greatest Single 
Prestige Builder in 
the World of Music 


HE Fall Issue of Musical 
America is a recognize 
medium for the annual inter 
communication of everyone 
connected with and interested 





in music. Its appearance 

looked forward to; its co 
tents eagerly perused. The 
concert artist and operatic 
singer, the vocalist and or 
chestra musician, the music 


teacher of the small or larger 
town, the music publisher, the 
piano manufacturer, the con 
cert manager and the _ local 
manager, to them all it brings 
the light of knowledge. It is 
the forecast of a year’s work 
in other communities which is 
vital news to them; it is the 
announcements of the various 
artists and teachers found in 
the advertising pages that at- 
tract them. 


The Prestige Gained Is Inval- 
uable, Irreplaceeble 


The Fall issue of Musical 
America, carrying a_ forecast 
of music’s activities for th 
coming year, prophesying 
music’s progress for a unit 0! 
time, is a feat of journalisn 
An advertisement in it carries 
prestige for those engaged 1 
the profession of music, unob 
tainable in any other publica 
tion of its kind. 


The Ideal Medium 


OR EVERY MEM 

BER IN THE PRO 
FESSION OF MUSIC. 
Artist. 
Artist. 


For the Concert 
For the Operatic 


For the ‘Teacher in the 
Large City. 

For the ‘Teacher in the 
Small Town. 

For the College 
servatory. 

For Music Publishers. 

Piano Manufacturers. 


For the Local Manager 
lhroughout the Country. 


and Con 


For Advertising Rates Address 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Musical America 
901 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Licensing Teachers 
bto tne Editor of Musica, AMERICA: 
| wish to heartily commend the letter 


of Benjamin S. Bates in your issue of 
sue. 5, “Who is to be the Judge?” rel- 
ative to the licensing of the vocal 


TP. 
No doubt there is a crying need for 
h a procedure, but I am at a loss 
iw how this can be accomplished. 


The situation is a similar one to that 
with Which we are constantly con- 
fronted; the man “higher up” usually 
escapes. 

Many of the supreme charlatans are 
among those whose names are promi- 





nent. Exorbitant fees 
they offer in return? 


and what do 
Personality plus 


abbreviated lesson periods, ‘“atmos- 
phere,” profuse praise. And the 
tragedy of it! Hundreds of pupils 


sacrificing their last dollar, and in many 
instances, Voice as well. 

[ speak from an experience covering 
many years in New York. Fortunately, 
| found a teacher who never commer- 
cialized his art. 

These charlatan teachers have their 
choice of the best voices of the country, 
and in most instances, the teacher who 
really deserves the credit for having 
fdone the fundamental work, is not 
known outside his own town or city. 
His conscience has not become calloused, 
and he has been painstaking in his 
efforts. 

There is no mystery, no “new dis- 
covery” connected with the production 
of tone. If pupils possess “vocal 








brains” as well as voice, let them listen 
to Matzenauer, Easton, Gentle, Claus- 
sen, Alda, Gogorza, Werrenrath, and 
others of their caliber, and form a true 
conception of perfectly produced tone. 
Then let them investigate, until they 
find the proper teacher. Of the above- 
mentioned singers, no two have prob- 
ably studied with the same teacher. 
Proper breathing, open throat, and the 
utilization of resonance spaces, have 
produced a uniform result. 

Needless to say, all cannot become 
equally proficient. The degree of suc- 
cess achieved, depends upon many fac- 
tors. Equipment, health, personality, 
temperament, superior intelligence, mu- 
sicianship. 

Those who aspire to a career should 
ponder well the fact that the road is 
long, and only those supremely endowed, 
can hope to attain the goal. 

CARL Morris. 

Greenfield, Ind., Aug. 10, 1922. 


at af 
Against Standardization 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

According to Signor Garcia, Jenny 
Lind’s voice was ruined when she came 
to him for lessons; yet she became the 
greatest of singers. Caruso’s voice was 
so strained from over-use and _ bad 
teaching that at one time he despaired 
of ever being a singer. Calvé, after 
several years of instruction and opera 
singing in Paris, was hissed at the 
Milan Opera. “Great singers are born, 
not made.” Great people are born not 
manufactured. 


MUSICIAN S’ 


Methods of making small _ people 
greater should be allowed full develop- 
ment, not limited by standardization. 
The human voice is a transmitter, not 
only of sound alone but also of the vari- 
able emotions of the spirit. Do not han- 
dicap those sincere souls who are begin- 
ning to appreciate the ethical and spiri- 
tual usefulness of vocal instruction in 
its effect upon the rough voices of the 
people, to say nothing of its great use- 
fulness, when properly understood, as a 
giver of health. 

When the teaching of penmanship was 
standardized, and all children in New 
York State were compelled to learn ver- 
tical writing, the penmanship of a gen- 
eration to come received a_ setback. 
Freedom and individuality were sacri- 
ficed in every case. Standardizing makes 
convenient the buying of parts for me- 
chanical instruments and automobiles, 
but only puts a handicap upon progress 


when applied to education. oo B 
New York, Aug. 12, 1922. 
PAT Sot 
Indian Musie 
To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


In MusicAL AMERICA for July 1, in 
answering a question in regard to 
pioneer research workers in American 
Indian music, an important name has 
been omitted, that of Professor John 
Comfort Fillmore. He died about 
twenty years ago. In the latter part of 
his life he was professor of music in 
Pomona College, Cal. He is most wide- 
ly known by his small history of music, 
which was one of the first of its class 








DI'RECTORY 








published in this country. He was one 
of the first to make investigations in 
Indian music, and at one time co- 
operated with Alice Fletcher in the 
study, particularly, of the music of the 
Omaha tribe. He was a very scholarly 
musician, and his monographs on Indian 
music still have value. 
EDWARD DICKINSON. 
Oberlin, Ohio, Aug. 14, 1922. 


wat at 
Musical America’s Guide 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

Allow me to congratulate you. Where 
is there a superior compilation to your 
most complete volume—MuSICAL AMER- 
IcA’Ss Guide? 

I have used it less than a year, but 
as its purchase price, two dollars, has 
been repaid to me over 7000 times, it is 
definitely certain that I will never be 
found without a copy of the latest issue, 
with the older editions “on file.” 

This coming season I expect a very 
busy recital series in the Illinois Thea- 
ter, and I will also present “top grade 
talent” in the Blackstone Theater, Kim- 
ball Hall and Lyon & Healy Hall. 

GORDON FIELD AUSTIN, 
Manager. 

Chicago, lIl., Aug. 12, 1922. 

PAT Set SZ 


To the Editor of MuSICAL AMERICA: 
Your Guide is greatly appreciated. I 
shall be able to get a lot out of this book. 
E. O. CAVANAUGH. 
Wichita, Kan., Aug. 8, 1922. 


Oda _ Slobodskaja, Russian soprano 
who will tour America with the 
Ukrainian National Chorus next season, 
will leave Druskeniki, where she _ is 
spending the summer, for the United 
States early in September. 
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Sol Alberti 


PTIANIST—COACH—ACCOMPANIST 
255 Ft. Washington Ave., New York 
Phone Wadsworth 4550 
Studio: 65 W. 7Ist., New York 


The American Institute of 


Applied Music Thirty-sixth Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 


Ella Bachus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 1464 











CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
Studios: 303 Carnegie Hall, New York 
684 St. Nicholas Ave. Audubon 1673 


William S. Brady 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 10099 


May Laird Brown 


LYRIC DICTION 
Italian—French—Spanish—Ger- 


man—English 
| West 89th St., New York Riverside 2605 








_ ‘ 
Phonetics of 





Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 
West 67th Street, N. Y. Phone Col. 4984 





Giuseppe Campanari 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 668 West End Avenue New York City 
By Appointment Only 





Mme. Kathryn Carylna 

, TEACHER OF SINGING 

lefects of tone production eradicated. Frertch 
and Italian Lyric Diction. 257 West 86th St., 
‘. Y. "Phone 5910 Schuyler. 


Ernest Carter 
COMPOSE R—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 115 East 69th St., New York 
Tel. 8623 Rhinelander 


Remo Cortesi 
. VOICE 
236 West 46th St. 
7 W. 86th St., New York 








COACH 
Longacre 2375 
Schuyler 5910 


CONDUCTOR—COACH— 
John Warren Erp ono ANIC 
Tel. Columbus 2297 


Address: 37 West 72nd Street, New York _ 


Frank Farrell 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Address Music League of America 
8 East 34th St., New York City 


Coach for Concert 
Frances Foster and Operatic Artists 


Concert Accompanying 
Studio: 334 West 84th Street 
Tel. Schuyler 1049 


George Hamlin CONCERT TENOR 
Instruction in Singing and English 
Diction 
November Ist to May 15th: 1070 Madison Ave., 
New York; June Ist to November Ist: Lake 
Placid, Adirondack Mts., N. Y. 


Victor Harris 
Teacher of Singing in all its branches 
The Beaufort, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 3053 


Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 
Voice—Piano—Diction—Coaching— 
Accompaniste 
Carnegie Hall, 1013, New York. 1350 


The Heartt-Dreyfus 


STUDIOS: Voice and Modern Languages 
Address: Gamut Club Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 

















Circle 





Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 





Elsie Lyon 
Mezzo-Contralto 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 


305 Carnegie Hall New York City 


Albert Marsh 
Individual and class lessons in oboe 
playing and reed making. 

Written application only. 


342 W. 15th Street, New York City 


Maud Morgan Harp Soloist 
CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
(Teaching Children a Specialty) 

216 W. 56th St. ‘Phone Circle 1505 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 


Soprano 
Voice Culture Repertoire 
313 West 57th Street New York City 
Phone Columbus 7548 

















Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio 144 East 62d St., New York 


Henry F. Seibert 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist and Choirmaster, Trinity Church, 
Reading, Pennsylvania 


Dan W. Smith 
BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
High Point, N. C 


Henrietta Speke-Seeley 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., New York 


Anna Ruzena Sprotte 

; School of Vocal Art 

Fifth Floor, Tajo Bldg., First and Broadway, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 














Anne Stevenson 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
433 West End Avenue 
Telephone Schuyler 2015 





Edmund J. Myer voice 
828-829 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1850 
SUMMER TERM IN SEATTLE 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 





Ethel Glenn Hier 
COMPOSER—PIANIST 
Teacher of harmony and piano 
Studio: 501 West I2Ist Street, New York City 
Telephone Morningside 4886 


Caroline Lowe Hovey 
TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Studio, 50 West 67th St., New York 
Telephone Columbus 1405 


Arthur J. Hubbard 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
246 Huntington Avenue 
BOSTON - ° - . “ ‘ 


Helen Allen Hunt _ 


CONTRALTO SOLOIST AND TEACHER 
Studio: 543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 
8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 
Berlin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New 
York. 


Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 
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Mr. and Mrs. Ross David 
VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRE 
herwood Studios, 58 West 57th Street 
New York City 











Farle Laros 
“The pianist with a message” 


Recitals and Concerts 
Address: Miss Jean Wiswell, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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Conal O’C. Quirke 
TEACHER OF VOICH 
54 West 82nd Street, New York 
"Phone 5880 Schuyler 





Adele Luis Rankin Lyric-Coloratura 


soprano 
Concerts—Oratorio—Costume Recitals 
Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York ‘Phone Bryant 1274 


William Reddick 
COMPOSER PIANIST 
Organist, Central Presbyterian 
593 Madison Ave., N 
Plaza 3477 


Elsa Riefflin Soprano 
Teacher of Voice 
Studio Carnegie Hall, New York 
Residence, 220 Wadsworth Ave. 
Wadsworth 2828 


Carl M. Roeder 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Interpretation—Theory 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
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Wm. Stickles 
Teacher of Voice 
Studio: Carnegie Hall 1013 
Res. "Phone Wadsworth 9722 


Charles Tamme 
Teacher of Singing 
264 West 93d St., New York 
Schuyler 0675 


H. Whitney Tew 


“The Greatest Development 


Century” 
28 West 63rd St. 


Crystal Waters = Soloist 
Vocal Instruction 
At her Studio: 675 Madison Ave., 
Telephone Rhinelander 1461 


Mary Louise Woelber __ 


Formerly of Wagenhals and Kemper 
Special Training—Spoken Song—Pianologue 
810 Carnegie Hall New York 


My Grand Opera Baritone 
Nikola Zan (Prague Opera) 
Exponent of the Lamperti method. 
Studio: 168 West 58th St., New York 


Telephone Circle 3900 
Zerfh 


Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without Interference 
The Logically Correct Method of Voice 
Production 
Studio: 333 West End Avenue, NEW YORK 
Phone—Columbus 5217 
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Tel. Col. 2983 





New York 

















M. CLEMENSON 
Announces R’ENTREE of WHITNEY TEW 


——~ 





SINGER and TEACHER 


The Latest Development of Science Which Reveals Tone and Voice as Practically Unlimited 
in Range of One Character Throughout. 








THE TRUTH 








The One Position Scale of the Masters. 





Address 


M. Clemenson 


205 W.57_ | 


Circle 4520 
for 
Dates, Lessons, Etc. 
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girls. 





SPOKANE, WASH.—Mrs. C. R. Bos- 
worth, soprano, gave a recital recently 
at the studio of Eugene Bernstein. 

K * oK 

CANTON, OHIO. — Recitals have been 
given by the pupils of Dorothy Duffy 
and Mrs. Palmer Woolsey, piano teach- 


ers. 
* * * 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Laura Jones Raw- 
linson has opened her normal class for 
the Dunning System of Improved Music 
Study for Beginners. 

* * * 


GREAT BARRINGTON, MAss.—Rae Kear- 
ney, singer, and Jean Redd, pianist, gave 
a recent program before the members ot 
the Thursday Morning Club. 


* * * 


STAMFORD, N. Y., Aug. 19.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Jean Paul Kursteiner, of Philadel- 
phia, are at the Terry Homestead for 
the summer. Mr. Kursteiner, composer, 
is instructor in the Ogontz School for 


* * * 


MarFA, TEx.—A music club has been 
organized by twenty young people of 
this town. The officers are Nell Wilson, 
president; Floy Midkiff, vice-president, 
and Dorothy Mitchell, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

* * * 

BooTHBAY HARziOR, ME.—Alice Ward 
Horton of Providence, R. I., contralto, 
was heard in recital at Commonwealth 
Art Colony. Maurine Morgan, violinist, 
and Agnes Iligan of New York, accom- 
panist, assisted. 

* * & 

NortH ADAMS, MAss.— Students at 
the summer session of the State Normal 
School gave a concert program compris- 
ing choruses and vocal and instrumental 
solos under the leadership of Inez Field 
Damon, of Lowell. 

* * * 





WASHINGTON, IND.—Paul and Mildred 
Sebring gave a song recital in the First 
Baptist Church recently, assisted by 
William Walker, pianist. The Sebring 
Conservatory recently furnished the 
opening program of the Chautauqua 
series. 

* * * 

REDFIELD, S. D.—The Redfield Juve- 
nile Orchestra, whose members are of 
the average age of thirteen, appeared in 
a recent concert under the baton of C. 
A. Urban. This orchestra plays with 
decided spirit and shows much enthusi- 
asm in its work. The concertmaster is 
only ten years old. 








MME. MINNA 


KAUFMANN 
Voice Teacher and Coach 
LILLI LEHMANN 
METHOD 


Address J. CARTALL, Sec. 
601-602 Carnegie Hall 
New York 
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WALLOWA, ORE.—A recital was given 
under the auspices of the Wallowa Wom- 
en’s Club for the benefit of the Wallowa 
Library by Ann Shell, soprano; Stewart 
Wendall ‘vully, baritone, vocal instructor 
at Oregon Agricultural College; Mrs. I’. 
L. Holmes, accompanist, and Mrs. D. R. 
White, dramatic reader. 

* x x 

TOPEKA, KAN.—The following pupils 
of Annie M. P. Bundy appeared in re- 
cital, assisted by Frances Ulamperl, 
reader, and Theron French, bass: Eva 
Rinner, Mrs. W. W. Rohrer, Leah Ulam- 
perl, Marguerite Whittelsey, Edith Jans- 
sen, Florence Garland, Julia Vigneron, 
Sharon French and Margaret Connors. 

* * 


CoLuMBIA, Mo.—B. D. Gauntlett, di- 
rector of the Conservatory of Stephen 
College, has given a series of five piano 
recitals on Friday evenings in the audi- 
torium of the University of Missouri. 
He was assisted in three of these by 


Helen Richards, violinist. His pro- 
grams covered representative plano 
literature. 
* * * 
LONG BEACH, CAL.— Several Long 


Beach teachers who have returned from 
their vacations have opened their studios 
for summer classes. Mr. and Mrs. Abby 
De Avirett spent six weeks at Camp 
Baldy, where they have a cottage; Mr. 
and Mrs. L. D. Frey were at Sierra 
Madre Canyon; Clarence E. Krinbill ana 
Carlton Wood toured the north part of 
the state. 
* * * 

PotspaAM, N. Y.—The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Glee Club was heard in a concert 
given, before 400 students and teachers 
of the summer session of the Normal 
Training School, in the Normal School 
Audience Hall. The choruses were con- 
ducted by Mrs. D. P. White and Mrs. 
J. C. Bynum. The soloists were Mrs. 
Howard Smith, Mrs. Nathan Clark and 
Howard Smith, 

* * * 

BICKNELL, IND.—The following pupils 
from the class of Paul Sebring, vocal 
teacher in the Sebring Conservatory of 
Washington, Ind., appeared in recital at 
the Christian Church: Curtis Green, 
Harold Davis, Leonard Parrill, Clayton 
Allton, Helen Reel, Agathe Bixler, 
Nellie Gilmore, Christine Wagner, Mrs. 
Frederick Wimmenauer, Mrs. Harry 


Ritterskamp and Mrs. William Cant- 
well, 

* * * 
SoutH JAMESPORT, L. I.—Claire 
Lampman, contralto, and Ferdinand 
Himmelreich, pianist, assisted Mrs. 
Walter W. DeBevoise, harpist, in a 


morning musicale at her country home, 
Wistaria Court. Miss Lampman gave 
songs by Hué, LaForge, Spross and 
Woodman; Mr. Himmelreich numbers 
by Chopin, Bach and Brahms, and Mrs. 
DeBevoise added two groups of modern 
French compositions. 
Ss = 

TyYLeR, TEX.—An orchestra conducted 
by J. F. Witt furnished the musical pro- 
gram at the joint luncheon of the Rotary 
and Kiwanis clubs, held at the Y. W. 
C. A. Virginia Hambrick, violinist, 
played several numbers. Tyler’s Munici- 
pal Band, led by Mr. Witt, has given a 
concert on the Courthouse Plaza every 
Friday evening during the last five 
years, and these concerts have again at- 
tracted large audiences this season. . 












STEELMAN 


Engaged for transcontinental tour under direction 


APRIL TILL OCTOBER 1922 
Available for Concerts—Recitals 


Address care of KLIBANSKY STUDIOS, 212 W."59th St,, New York 


MIRIAM 


Dramatic Soprano 


Ellison-White Bureau 


for Season 1922-23 














RICHMOND, IND.—Lucile Carney re- 
cently presented the following pupils in 
annual piano recital, in St. Mary’s Com- 
munity Hall: Beatrice Throckmorton, 
Justin Knuchel, Martha Harter, Ruth 
Starr, Lorene Cronin, Herschel Cleveng- 
ger, Lida Hanning, Thelma Jones, Flora 


Schroeder, Jeanette Evans, Eleanor 
Runnels, Curtis Aiken, Margaret 
Schweikert, Mary Morgan, Martha 


Thomas, Ruth Guyer, Ione Lamb, Ethel 
Bybee, Ruth Wolke. 


*- * * 


COUNCIL BLuFFs, IowA.—The winners 
of the sixth prize memory contest con- 
ducted by Maude Graham Bell are as 
follows: Group C, pupils sixteen years 
and older: Joice Larsen and Phyllis 
Wheeler. Group B, pupils twelve to 
sixteen years of age: Mary Jane 


Heiser, with honorable mentio; 
Elizabeth Cutler, Jane Reed and );,, 
bara Alberti. Group A, pupils " 
twelve years of age: Charles Du. +, 
Elizabeth Harrison and Charle R 


Hannan. 
a * * 
HEREFORD, TEX.— The Music ¢& 4), 
Club closed its year’s work with a ]) \«) 


eon at the home of its president, | 
C. C. Ferguson. The club has tak. 
active interest in public school n, js). 
has brought artists to the city an 
fostered community and choir sin. |, 
The following officers were elected: \[;. 
C. H. Dyar, president; Ina Gregg, © j¢¢. 
president; Mrs. G. A. F. Parker, ©: rr¢. 
sponding secretary; Mrs. C. A. Th. »). 
son, treasurer, and Mrs. H. L. B) jag. 
well, chairman of the Program (| jy. 
mittee. 
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George W. Chadwick 
Director 








Located in the Music Center of America — 
It affords pupils the environment and 
atmosphere so necessary to a musical 
education. Its complete organization, and 
splendid equipment, offer exceptional 
facilities for students. 

Dormitories for women students. 

Complete Curriculum 

Courses in every branch of Music, applied 

HH and theoretical. 

Owing to the Practical Training 
In our Normal Department, graduates 
are much in demand as teachers, 














New Fngland 
ONSERVATO 
OF MUSIC 


BOSTON, 


Address Ralph _L. Flanders, General Manager 
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Year Opens 
September 21, 1922 








MASS. 


The Free Privileges 
Of lectures, concerts and recitals, the 
opportunities of ensemble practice and ap 
pearing before audiences, and the daily 
associations are invaluable advantages to 
the music student. 


A Complete Orchestra 
ffers advanced pupils in pianoforte, 
voice, organ and violin experience in re 
hearsal and public appearance with orches 
tral accompaniment. 
Dramatic Department 
Practical training in acting. 
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LYRIC SOPRANO 


Available Season 1922-23 
GEORGE G. ANDERSEN, 1 West 34th St., New York 
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D TH E EMINENT AMERICAN PIANIST 
a, Quaviee Dackem Gn ee tee 
N 135 W. 47th St. New York City” 
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Available for 


Orchestral, Operatic and Choral Conducting 


Coaching Studio: 915 Carnegie Hall, New York 


"Phone Circle 2634 | 








ELIZABETH KELSO 


PATTERSON 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 
257 W. 104th St., New York 
Fall Session begins Sept. 15 











OTTILIE SCHILLIG 


SOPRANO 


Recital Concert Oratorio 


Management: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 
8 East 34th St., New York 


ROLLINS 


BARITONE 


Recital—Concert—Oratorio 
223 Riverside Drive, New York 
"Phone Riverside 6241 








DascuBacH 


Head of Vocal Dept. 

Teacher’s College, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
* Private Instruction 

Studio: 400 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Charlotte 


ROZE 


SOPRANO 


Available for Concerts 
Addvess: 30 Central Park South, New York 
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LOUIS 


B E R T 


ORGANIST—CONDUCTOR—PIANIST 
Now in New York 
Formerly Asst. Conductor to Willem Mengelberg, 
and Organist Concertgebouw, Amsterdam, Holland, 
St. Bavo Cathedral, Haarlem, Holland. 
Available for Concerts, Recitals 
Limited number of pupile accepted. 
Studio: 351 W. 57th St., New York 
Phone Circle 9888 


MME. LILLIAN 


CROXTON 


Coleratura Soprano 
Concerts—Recitals—Receptions 
Mgt.: Standard Booking Offi 
17 East 42nd Street, New Yor 
Personal Address: 
490 Riverside Drive, New Yor: 
Phone Morningside 0282 














FLORENCE 


FERRELL 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Care Management 
MUSICAL AMERICA or H. B. WILLIAMS 
501 Fifth Ave, 501 Pierce Bidg. 
New York Boston, Mass. 











IRENE WELSH 


Lyric-Coloratura Soprano 


OPERA — CONCERTS 


Address: 
329 West S5th St., New York 
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511 FIFTH AVE. 


BARITONE 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Management: CHARLES L. WAGNER 
D. F. McSWEENEY, Associate Manager 
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GREET BOHEMIANS 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


\usie from Grove Plays in 
Coneert Program—Civic 
Organ Recital 
By Charles A. Quitzow 
s,x Francisco, Aug. 19.—Numbers 
from Nino Mareelli’s setting for the 
Bohemian Grove play “The Rout of the 


Philistines,” were heard at the annual 
+ of the Bohemian Club at the 


conct 

Tivoli Opera House on Aug. 11. The 
«ore, recently performed in the red- 
woods of Bohemian Grove, as stated in 


VusicAL AMERICA, is notable for themes 
jeveloped somewhat in Wagnerian style; 
and at the Tivoli concert, the music se- 
lected from it was given by Doria Fer- 
nanda and William S. Rainey, soloists; 
, chorus of men, and an orchestra. 

Dr. Humphrey J. Stewart, composer 
of the Grove music for 1921, conducted a 
group of numbers selected from that 
score; Alfred Arriola directed his suite 
for orchestra, “Sunrise from Enchanted 
Forest,” and Wheeler Beckett presented 
his “Farewell to the Forest,” a tone poem 
for orchestra and solo violin, with 
2oderick White as soloist. 

E. Harold Geer, organist of Vassar 
College, was heard in an organ recital at 
the Civic Auditorium on Aug. 13. His 
interesting program included. Bonnet’s 
Variations de Concert with pedal ca- 
the Chorale in A minor by 
Franck; the Liebestod from “Tristan und 
Isolde,” and numbers of Yon, Borodine, 
Debussy and others. Mr. Geer’s services 
were secured by Supervisor J. Emmett 
Hayden of the Auditorium Committee. 

Harold Stanton, tenor, appeared under 
the management of France Goldwater as 
soloist with the California Theater Or- 
chestra, singing the Berceuse from 
“Jocelyn,” and A. Walter Kramer’s 
“Great Awakening.” The orchestra, led 
by Gino Severi, played a selection from 
Boito’s “Mefistofele,” Meyerbeer’s 
“Fackeltanz,” two Hungarian Dances of 
srahms, and the Overture to “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor.” 

Great progress in the development of 
Community Service music work is re- 
ported by Alexander Stewart, organizer 
for the Pacific Coast district, who re- 
cently returned from a tour of the coast 
cities. Music committees in sixteen of 
the cities visited have planned programs 
for such activities as music memory con- 
choral societies, glee clubs and 
music appreciation clubs throughout the 
year. 

Jessica Colbert, concert manager, who 
has returned from New York, is actively 
engaged in preparations for the open- 
ing at the end of September of the new 
Plaza Theater, which is to be the home 
of the Colbert Concert Course. The 
work of redecorating and remodelling 
this theater, formerly the Savoy, is pro- 
ceeding. 


bali 
tests, 


WORKS FAIL IN CONTEST 





Statement Made on New York Italian 
Musical League Offer 


A report from Rome published in 
MusIcAL AMERICA last week stated that 
many of the compositions submitted in 
the New York Italian Musical League 
‘ontest for a one-act opera and a ballet 
failed to meet requirements, and that the 
jury had announced that the award 
would go to one of five operas, four of 
which were said to be the works of 
Italians living in America. 

The following statement is now made 
by Alberto Bimboni, secretary of the 
jury: 

First: All the works failed to meet 
the requirements of the contest. 

Second: The award did not go to any 
of the operas and ballets; only five 
works were named as the best and the 
nearest to the mentioned requirements. 

Third: the five operas worthy of men- 
tion were: 

“Eliana e  Leggiadro,” 
“Veritas in puteo est.” 

“Danira,” motto “Veni, vidi, v.... 

“Un Tramonto,” motto “Oltre il 
nare.”’ 

“Reginella Triste,” 
nea mecum porto.” 
The last had no name 

motto “Proserpina.” 

‘ourth: Only two of the composers 
allowed and asked the jury to make 
Known to the public their names. They 
are: Gino Bronzini, composer of “Eliana 

eggiardo,” living at Pallanza, Italy, 


motto, 


” 


motto “Omnia 


but had the 


and L. Rocca, living at Turin, Italy, 
composer of “Un Tramonto.” The au- 
thors of the other three operas did not 
show up so we cannot say if they are 
musicians living in America or not. 

After the result of this contest, the 
Board of Directors of the Italian Musical 
League decided to announce another con- 
test. Details of this were published last 
week and further information may be 
obtained from the secretary of the 
league. 





A. Russ Patterson Singers Heard 


Rose Dreeben, soprano, and Leo Bern- 
stein, baritone, pupils of A. Russ Pat- 
terson, gave a program at the La Reine 


Hotel, Bradley Beach, N. J., on Aug. 5, 
and were re-engaged for another concert 
on Aug. 14. Magda Dahl, soprano, has 
filled engagements at Wabasco Park, 
Hamilton, Ontario; Scarboro Beach, To- 
ronto, and at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
during the summer. John Hendricks, 
bass, has been engaged as one of the 
principal singers in Frank Grey’s “Sue 


Dear,” in the fall. Mary Clinton, so- 
prano, who has seven times won the first 
prize in the Opportunity Contests given 
by the B. F. Keith Theaters, fulfilled a 
week’s engagement at the Ejighty-first 
Street Theater recently. Another pupil, 
Esther Hirschberg, contralto, who has 
spent the summer in Germany, gave a 
recital recently in Kissengen, Germany. 





Mr. Patterson is keeping his studios 
open during the entire summer. 
Edward E. Treumann Offers’ Piano 
Scholarship 
Edward E. Treumann, New York 


pianist and teacher, is announcing a free 


scholarship in piano for the coming sea- 
son. He will examine, beginning Sept. 
15, applicants who are willing to study 
seriously under his guidance, and also 
will give six partial scholarships in 
piano to pupils who are unable to afford 
his regular fees for tuition and who 
can offer proof both of their talent and 
of their inability to pay for their in- 
struction. 





Brilliant Choral Conductor Lost 
in the Passing of Louis Koemmenic 
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The Late Louis Koemmenich, Prominent 
New York Conductor, Who Died Last 
Week 

CTIVE in his art, one of the ablest 
choral conductors of our time, a 
musician of sterling qualities, Louis 

Koemmenich passed suddenly from the 

musical life of New York a fortnight 

ago. The news came as a shock to his 
many friends and admirers, for, although 
during the last few years his appear- 

ances were less frequent than from 1912 

to 1917, the memory of his brilliant con- 

ducting of the Oratorio Society and the 

Mendelssohn Glee Club is still fresh. As 

conductor of the Oratorio Society he in- 

fused a vitality into this chorus’ per- 
formances that had before been con- 
spicuously absent. He produced at these 
concerts new works, Georg Schumann’s 
“Ruth,” M. Enrico Bossi’s “Joan of 


Arc,” Taubmann’s “A German Mass,” 
as well as reviving Beethoven’s “Missa 
Solemnis” and the “St. Matthew Pas- 
sion” of Bach. In his passing America 
loses one of the men genuinely fitted to 
achieve significant work in the choral 


field. 
Prior to his accession to the conduc- 
torship of the Oratorio Society, the 


Mendelssohn Glee Club and the Beetho- 
ven Society of New York, Mr. Koemme- 
nich had been prominently identified 
with the male choruses of the Junger 
Mannerchor of Philadelphia, with which 
chorus he won many a prize; the Sanger- 
bund of Brooklyn and the Heinebund of 
New York. The passions aroused by 
the war dealt unkindly with him, and 
like a great number of American citi- 
zens born in the land with which a score 
of nations fought four bitter years, he 
was made to suffer in the loss of his post 
as conductor of the Oratorio Society and 
the Mendelssohn Glee Club. It was a 
fate that he bore with resignation, si- 
lently. Yet it must have been a blow 
that depressed an artist who had done 
such noteworthy work in the rebuilding 
of something like choral competence in 
New York’s oldest mixed voice organiza- 
tion, who had devoted himself whole- 
heartedly to that almost futile attempt, 
namely, of interesting the big music- 


loving public in the metropolis of New 
York in choral singing. 

The funeral services were held quietly, 
only the immediate family and a few 
friends being present at the Koemme- 
nich home on Wednesday afternoon, 
Aug. 16. Dr. Harry M. Warren con- 
ducted a brief service. There was no 
music, there were no addresses lauding 
the departed conductor’s achievements. 
There were many floral pieces and there 
was simplicity. ‘The latter, we think, 
represented the nature of ‘a man who 
lived and worked honorably and untir- 
ingly in his profession and gave New 
York so much that was excellent during 
the years in which he was permitted to 
achieve. A. WALTER KRAMER. 


PASSED AWAY 


Dame Genevieve Ward 


LONDON, Aug. 18.—Dame Genevieve 
Ward, best known as a tragedienne, but 
in her youth an operatic soprano, died 
to-day in her eighty-fourth year. She 
was born in New York, and studied for 
opera in Italy and Paris, making her 
début at La Scala under the name of 
Ginevra Guerrabella in Paino’s “Stella 
di Napoli.” After achieving successes 
in opera and oratorio in London, she re- 
turned to the United States and made 
her New York début as Véioletta in 
“Traviata” at the Academy of Music 
in 1862. The following year, while 
singing in Cuba, she suffered an attack 
of diphtheria and lost her voice. After 
teaching singing for a short period in 
New York, she returned to England and 
embarked upon her renowned career up- 
on the dramatic stage. She won her 
greatest popular success in “Forget-Me- 
Not,” but was also identified with the 
Shapespearean réles. appearing at vari- 
ous times with Sir Herbert Tree and Sir 
Forbes-Robertson. 














Cyrus Sidney Moors 


MaArztporo, N. H., Aug. 19.—Cyrus 
Sidney Moors, for seventy-five years a 
singer in the Congregational Church 
choir, and for sixty-two years its leader, 
died recently at the age of ninety. He 
was born in Jaffrey on July 5, 1832, and 
moved to Marlboro at the age of thir- 
teen. Mr. Moors was appointed in 1857 
station agent of the Cheshire Railroad, 
a position which he held for thirty 
vears. He engaged in business and held 
official posts, serving in the Legislature 
in 1903. He is survived by a son, Albert 
L. Moors of Springfield, Mass.; a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Fred E. Adams of Marlboro, 
and several grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren. 


Forrest Dabney Carr 


RICHMOND, VA., Aug. 21.—Forrest 
Dabney Carr, baritone, was drowned at 
Virginia Beach on Aug. 15. He studied 
with Edouard de Reszké, Victor Maurel 
and George Sweet; and was a member 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company un- 
der Maurice Grau, and soloist at the 
Brick Presbyterian Church, New York, 
when Dr. Henry Vandvke was minister. 
Poor health obliged him to go to Los 
Angeles, where he had charge of Christ 


Church Cathedral Choir and the Olaf 
Trygvasson Club. Later he went to 
Kentucky, then to Birmingham, Ala., 
where he was choirmaster of the 
South Highlands Presbyterian Church, 
and finally to Richmond, where he ap- 
peared in the Wednesday Club May Fes- 
tival in 1921. He sang with great 
success in “Hiawatha” under Walter 
Damrosch, and in the setting of “Every- 
man” by Dr. Walford Davies. Lately he 
taught singing and held positions of 
soloist at the First Baptist Church and 
the Beth-Ahabah Synagogue. He was 
married in October last, and Mrs. Carr 
was at the beach at the time of the 
accident, and made heroic efforts to save 
her husband’s life. Mrs. Carr is a Bir- 
mingham pianist. G. W. JAMES, JR. 


Felipe Pedrell 


BARCELONA, Aug. 20.—Felipe Pedrell, 
composer, died yesterday at the age of 
eighty-one. His career as a composer 
began in 1874, when he wrote the opera 
“El Ultimo Abencerraje,” and later he 
achieved a high position as a musical 
editor and historian, serving for some 
years as professor of music history and 
aesthetics at the Royal Conservatory in 
Madrid. His operas included “Quasi- 
modo,” “Cleopatra,” and “Mazeppa.” 
Through his influence, Senor Pedrell was 
largely instrumental in establishing a 
new Spanish school of music and devel- 
oping interest in the works of the earlier 
Spanish masters. 





Ada Elizabeth Brues 


LARCHMONT, N. Y., Aug. 17.—After 
a long illness Mrs. Ada Elizabeth Brues 
mother of William Armst rong, dramatic 
and musical critic and writer on kindred 
subjects, died on Thursday, Aug. 10 at 
the New Rochelle Hospital. She is sur- 
vived by Mr. Armstrong, two married 
daughters—Elisa Armstrong Bengough 
of Chester Springs, Pa., and Mrs. Hen- 
rietta Armstrong Morrison of Boston 
and another son, Prof. Charles T. Brues 
of Harvard. The funeral services took 
place on Sunday, Aug. 13. Interment 
was made at Kensico Cemetery. 


Wilfred E. Rorison 


VANCOUVER, WASH., Aug. 19.—Wil- 
fred E, Rorison, choir leader of the First 
Presbyterian Church, recently met his 
death while attempting as deputy sheriff 
to arrest an alleged “moonshiner.” The 
funeral services, which were held in the 
church, were interrupted dramatically 
by the entrance of a figure wearing the 
insignia of the Ku Klux Klan, and bear- 
ing a floral piece in the shape of a cross, 
which was placed near the altar. John 
W. Todd sang solos and the choir was 
heard in the funeral music. 

IRENE CAMPBELL. 


James H. Haynes 


BANGOR, ME., Aug. 21.—James_ H. 
Haynes, known for many years through 
out the state as a tenor singer, died at 
his home in Grove Street on Aug. 18, 
aged seventy-seven years. Mr. Haynes 
was soloist many times in local churches 
and was a prominent figure at Memorial 
Day exercises, singing “We’re Coming, 
Father Abraham.” He was one of the 
founders of the hardware firm of 
Haynes & Chalmers, with which he was 
actively connected for thirty years. 

JUNE L. BRIGHT. 





Park Benjamin 


STAMFORD, CONN., Aug. 21.—Park 
Benjamin, father-in-law of the late 
Enrico Caruso, died at his summer home 
here to-day, at the age of seventy-four. 
Mr. Benjamin was an attorney, a writer 
on scientific subjects, and formerly as- 
sociate editor of Scientific American. 
Mrs. Caruso, who is now in Italy, was 
the only one of his children not at his 
bedside when he died. 


Lillian S. Matthews 


Lillian Schiffer Matthews, a prominent 
member of the Rubinstein and Verdi. and 
other clubs, died at her home, West 
Ninetv-third Street, New York, on Aug. 
20. She is survived by her husband, 
William Thorne Matthews. and her 
brother, W. H. Schiffer, of Floral Park, 
L. I. 


Adelaide Blodgett Palmer 


DETROIT. Aug. 19.—Local musical 
circles suffered a loss recently through 
the death of Adelaide Blodgett Palmer, 
singer. wife of George Perry Palmer. 
Mrs. Palmer was a prominent member 
of the Tuesday Musicale of which she 
was for some time secretary. 
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Preserving Beauties of Plain-Chant 
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Once a Secular Musician, 
Menk of Solesmes Has Done 
Great Service to Art Within 
Monastery Walls—Camera 
Aids in Reading Early 
Manuscripts — The Monu- 
mental “Paleographie Mu- 
sicale” 


HE age of youth in Europe’s music, 

that period extending almost to the 
fifteenth century and marked by the pre- 
eminence of the music of the Church, 
has narrowly escaped the oblivion of for- 
getful posterity. The gropings during 
these ages toward an accurate and 
standardized system of music notation 
might have remained, in those cases in 
which records have been preserved, as 
indecipherable as was once the picture- 
writing of the Egyptians, but for the 
research of a small band of learned 
musicians, principally of the Church. 
Most secular documents of this age, the 
“scores” of a myriad of folk and indi- 
vidual productions, have perished, but 
the unison chants of the Gregorian An- 
tiphonary, rendered, in part, into mod- 
ern notation by the monk-musicologists 
of the’ Benedictine abbeys of Solesmes in 
France and Quarr, on the Isle of Wight, 
are available to-day. 

The labors which retrieved this musi- 
cal treasure are demonstrated in the 
life-work of Dom Andre Mocquereau, 
O. S. B., one of the foremost living au- 
thorities on the old liturgic music, who 
is now making his second visit to the 
United States. Dom Macquereau, who 
attended the Gregorian Congréss, held 
at St. Patrick’s in 1920, was in early 
life a secular musician. Born in 1849, 
near Chalet, France, he first made many 
appearances as solo ’cellist and later as 
a member of a string quartet with Dan- 
cla. He joined the Solesmes Congrega- 
tion of Benedictines at the age of thirty, 
becoming a priest in 1879. 

From this time he has devoted himself 
assiduously to the music of the Church, 
first under the direction of Dom Pothier, 
now Abbot of St. Wandrille in Belgium 
and author of many treatises on plain- 
chant, chief of which is perhaps “Des 
Mélodies Gregoriennes.” Dom Mocque- 
reau later became Prior of the Abbey of 
Solesmes, that famous institution found- 
ed in 1010 and known at one time as 
the principal treasure trove of medieval 
church music. Relinquishing that office 
later, he devoted himself wholly to re- 
searches in the literature of the chant 
and to leading the monastic Schola Can- 
torum. 

The story has been often told of the 
expulsion of the order from France in 
1901 and its subsequent finding of 
refuge on the Isle of Wight. The mo- 
nastic printing press was confiscated at 
this time, but all the famous volumes 
and manuscripts of such importance to 
the musicographer were safely removed 
to Quarr Abbey. 


The Renaissance of Plain-Chant 


The Renaissance in the plain-chant 
field began about the middle of the last 
century. The great work of the restora- 
tion of the chant was instigated by Dom 
Gueranger, author of “The Liturgical 
Year.” He intrusted it to Dom Jausion 
and Dom Pothier, O. S. B., and Dom 
Mocquereau is continuing it. 

Both Dom Pothier and Dom Mocque 
reau were appointed to the Pontifical 
commission for the restoration of the 
*hant, and from their hands we now 
have what is known as the authentic or 
Vatican edition of the Roman Graduale 
and Antiphonary. Both editions are 
practically the result of about thirty 
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Dom Andre Mocquereau, O. S. B., Leading 
Authority on Gregorian Music, Who Is 
Now Visiting the United States 


years of painstaking labor on the part 
of the Solesmes monks. Dom Mocque- 
reau found in the famous St. Gall and 
other manuscripts of lineless notation 
the rhythmical sign and he has intro- 
duced them into the Vatican edition of 
Plain-Chant. 


It was not until the monks of Soles- 
mes began their researches that the 
“neumes’”—or signs indicating the gen- 
eral direction, but not the exact inter- 
vals of a melody—could reasonably be 
said to be capable of solution. The de- 
ciphering was accomplished with the aid 
of photography by making impressions 
of thousands of pages from the ancient 
manuscripts all over Europe. Decipher- 
ing the signs has been one of the im- 
portant contributions to modern musical 
history. 

Although Dom Mocquereau is known 
as a contributor on the literature of the 
neumatic notation to many magazines 
of Europe, his life work has been the 
so-called “Paleographie Musicale,” be- 
gun in 1889 and continued through its 
first series until 1914. Thus twenty-five 
years were given to the completion of 
eight volumes of the first series. The 
second series is now in _ preparation. 
The work comprises the principal Am- 
brosian, Gregorian, Mozarabic and Gal- 
lician manuscripts; essays on the Latin 
tonic accent, rhythm, neumatic accent 
and psalmody; the reproduction of a 
priceless manuscript in the British Mu- 
seum, an account of the Ambrosian 
liturgy; a discussion of monastic anti- 
phonary according to the system of 
Guido d’Arezzo, and many other manu- 
scripts. , 

Dom Mocquereau during his visit de- 
livered a series of lectures at the sum 
mer session of the Pius X Institute of 
Liturgical Music, at the College of the 
Sacred Heart, New York. The end of 
the summer school was marked by a 
high mass in the Gregorian chant sung 
by Rev. J. E. Ronan, of Toronto, as- 
sisted by the Schola chorus, conducted 
by Dom Mocquereau. Dom Desroquettes, 
O. S. B., organist of Quarr Abbey, 
played a beautiful organ accompaniment 
to the Mass Sapientiam, which com- 
prises pieces written between the second 
and fourteenth: centuries. 

From New York Dom Mocauereau 
will proceed to Canada, where he will 
give a course in Gregorian Chant at the 
University of Montreal and then to the 
city of Quebec for a course of lectures 
for the religious and laity of Canada. 
He will sail in September for Fingland. 
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Sigmund Herzog Entertains in Honor of Mischa Elman and Mina Elman at His Bungalow 
at Lake Placid, N. Y. 


AKE PLACID, N. Y., Aug. 19.—As 

usual, this part of the country has 
exercised its seasonable lure upon musi- 
cians and music-lovers, and followers of 
art in large number have joined the 
summer colony on the shores of the lake. 
A manifestation of the happy and social 
frame of mind which flourishes in the 
locality is provided by the above record 
of an afternoon at the bungalow of Sig- 
mund Herzog, pianist, teacher and a 
vice-president of the Bohemians. The 
occasion was a reception and tea given 
by Mr. and Mrs. Herzog in honor of 
Mischa Elman, violinist, and his sister, 
Mina Elman, soprano. Among _ the 
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guests were Mr. and Mrs. George Ham- 
lin, Mr. and Mrs. Julius Theodorowicz, 
Carl Lamson, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Grisez, Ludwig Marum and his daugh- 
ter Eleanor, Rudolph Polk, Victor Witt- 
genstein, Mr. and Mrs. S. H. Kahn, 
Martha Phillips and J. Campbell Phil- 
lips. 


Marguerite D’ Alvarez 
Acclaimed on Openin. 
Her Tour of Austr |i, 





Marguerite D’Alvarez, Contralto, with He; 
Accompanist, Oscar Wagner, Wearing thy 
Floral Garlands with Which They Wer 
Decorated by Honolulu Admirers 


The Australian tour 
D’Alvarez was opened successfully 
Melbourne, where the Peruvian 
tralto was given an unusually coriia 
reception, according to advices rec 
by Daniel Mayer, her manager. 
concert was given under the immediat 
patronage of the Governor-Gene: 
Lord Forster, and Lady Forster; 
Governor of Victoria, and the Count: 
of Stradbroke, who were present. At 
the end of the artist’s first recital! 
Melbourne, a crowd of several hundred 
persons surrounded her motor-car as sh 
left the concert-hall. She was heard ir 
six additional Melbourne programs 
prior to her departure for appearances 
in Sydney. Following a brief seasor 
Adelaide, she will return to Melbourn 
for two “farewell” concerts. Her su; 
porting artists, Livio Manucci, ’cellist 
and Oscar Wagner, pianist and accon 
panist, were also received with favo: 
Mme. D’Alvarez, on the way to Aus 
tralia. sang at Honolulu, where she anid 
Mr. Waener were decorated with 
or garlands, by admirers. 


of Marguerit 


Seven Soloists Engaged for N. Y. Phil- 
harmonic Concerts 

Soloists who will appear with the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra at th 
Metropolitan Opera House concerts du 
ing the season are Arthur 
Toscha Seidel, Alexander Siloti, Jacques 
Thibaud, Artur Schnabel, Hans Kindle! 
and Josef Lhevinne. This orchestra w 
have nine new members next seas 
Henri Wolsky, first violin; Samuel Ku 
skin. Joseph Urdang, Emil Greinert 
Char'es Vinicky, second violins; Oswa 
Mazzuchi, Otto Van Koppenhagen 
Victor Lubalin, ’cellos, and 
Klass, fourth trumpet. Rehearsals v 
begin early in October under Jo 
Stransky, who will conduct the first co: 
cert of the season at Carnegie Hall 0! 
Thursday evening, Oct. 26. 


Paquita Madriguera Married 
MONTEVIDEO, Aug. 18.—Paquita 
driguera, South American pianist, 
married recently to Dr. 
in this city. 
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BushsLane 


Years rich with experience and accom- 
plishment back of this name vouch 
for extraordinary musical merit. 
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